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vi) WORK ON THE FARM. 
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| The High Price of Potatoes 

| During the past winter will tempt many to 
plant largely of this crop the present spring, 
but it will be very unwise to plant more pota- 
toes than can be well cared for. Potatoes are 
not grown as easily now as they were fifty 
years ago, when crops were reported of a 
thousand bushels or more per acre. The 
‘‘rot” and the ‘bugs” give constant trouble 
and anxiety, and unless one can attend to the 
latter in season, and it need be out of season, 
he had better sell his seed than to bury it in 
the ground. ‘Two or three applications of 
Paris green or ‘‘purple” will ordinarily do the 
work, but if showers are frequent to wash the 
poison off from the leaves, more frequent ap- 
plications may be necessary. With so much 
extra labor required in fighting beetles, it is 
folly to plant more potatoes than can be ma- 
nured for a tull crop. Anearly variety, forced 
along to maturity in the early part of the sea- 
son, seems to give the surest promise of a full, 
sound crop, and the Early Rose or some of its 
near relations seem still to be the most relia- 
ble, though there are vigorous later sorts that 
give some promise. 

Top Dressing. 

According to both experience and observa- 
tion, there is no better month for applying 
manure or fertilizer to mowing fields, than 
May. The grass has begun to grow, and if 
manure be spread now and crushed with a 
bush or fine toothed harrow so it will lie close 
to the surface, the young grass will cover it 
in a very short time. If fertilizers be used 
instead, the grass will immediately show the 
effect, and will take it up with little waste 
from evaporation. 

The Root Crops 
Must not be forgotten this month. On suita- 
ble soil, that which is light and easily worked, 
and not first rate for grass, mangolds and car- 
rots should pay well. On hard, gravelly 
farms, corn may pay better, but wherever roots 
can be grown at a profit they are always found 
acceptable to stock in winter, especially to an- 
imals that are, from some cause or other, a lit- 
tle ‘‘off” their teed. They may be no better 
than corn ensilage, but the roots can be stored 
in any cellar, and without the expense of 
pressing. 
The Orchard 

Will want looking after to see that the cater- 
pillars are not destroying the leaves, nor the 
borers eating away at the roots. Over most 
of New England there may be expected an- 
other full crop of apples this season. Their 
value will depend largely upon the care they 
get during the summer. 





GARDEN NOTES FOR MAY, 





The time is now at hand for planting in 
good earnest, and all seeds except the very ten- 
der kinds should be sown without delay. The 
seeds of melons, Lima beans, cucumbers and 
squashes, however, are so tender that very lit- 
tle is gained by planting them before the 20th, 
| and even then it not unfrequently happens 

that a cold, rainy spell of weather causes 

them to rot inthe ground, and replanting is 
Hot beds and cold frames require 
very abundant airing in fine weather, other- 
wise the plants under the glass will be drawn 
and burned by the excessive heat of the sun. 
Abundant watering also is needed to supply 
the very rapid evaporation that takes place 
under the glass in clear, and especially in 
windy weather. The tomato, pepper and egg 
plants should be set out in the field about May 
20 to 30, and for several days previous should 
be aired by removing the glass entirely, cov- 
ering the bed only in case of frosty nights. 
This covering is usually done with shutters, 
so as to use the glass upon other frames for 
cucumbers, etc. The plants should receive a 
plentiful watering a few days before they are 
set out, so as to start new roots and they will 
then go out with less check. 

Rhubarb and asparagus may still be plant- 
ed, if desirable, and the earlier it is done the 
better. Both of these vegetables do better 
to have considerable room; the rows ought 
to be 4 feet apart to give plenty of room for 
the cultivator and plough, and the plants 
about two feet apart inthe row. Rhubarb 
will do better to thin out the old crowns, when 
they become large and crowded, or better still 
dig up the whole bed and reset it, which, how- 
ever, involves the loss of one year’s crop. In 
bunching these crops for market I use a small 
frame, to give the suitable size and shape 
to the bunch; the frame for the rhubarb is 
placed upon a platform scale, and the bunches 
are all put up of uniform weight, either 20 or 
4) pounds each; to tie them quickly and 
neatly needs some experience ; rbubarb is 
tied with spun yarn; the string should have a 
‘*bowline” loop at one end, through which the 
other end is drawn, while the bunch is rolled 
upon the bench; so as to make a tight compact 
bunch, which is then tied by a half hitch of 
the loose end. Asparagus is tied with Russia 
matting and needs some care to tie it neatly ; 
when the bunches are tied and cut they should 
be placed upon their buts in a tub with about 
an inch of water in it; or they may be simply 
placed on a wet cloth on a cellar floor, where 
they will keep several days. It not unfre- 
quently happens to be for the interest of the 
farmer to keep his asparagus for a few days 
in time of a short spurt of hot weather in 
May. At such times it grows very rapidly and 
the market is sure to be glutted fora tew days, 
but if a cold east wind follows the hot spell, 
(as it usually does) then the market is just as 
sure to be short, for the sprouts will not grow 
much in a cold storm. 

Grafting of pear and apple trees is best 
done just before the buds burst, or during the 
first half of May; of course the ecions should 
have been cut before the buds open; it is a 
very simple operation and any farmer ought 
to be able to do it himself. The only points 
of importance to be noticed are to make the 
inner bark of the stock and the scion agree, 
and to carefully cover the wound with wax. 
Insects begin to be troublesome as soon as the 
warm weather begins. The potato bug, the 
currant worm, the apple tree tent caterpillar, 
the cabbage maggot and the cabbage butter- 
fly all put in their demands for attention about 
this time. Their destruction has so often been 
described before that it is hardly necessary to 
repeat it now, and reference should be had to 
the excellent report of the Secretary of the 
State Board of Agriculture on these subjects. 

The forced rhubarb, of excellent quality, 
which has been in our market in considerable 
quantities this year, is produced by planting 
the roots quite thickly, about 18 inches apart, 
and forcing them by building a cold frame 
over the bed, or in case the stalks are wanted 
for sale in March, the frame is heated by means 
of a stove. After the forcing is over, the 
frame is taken down and the glass piled up, 
allowing the roots to grow freely in the open 
air, through summer. The demand for forced 
rhubarb is very limited, and the supply has 
this year been rather in excess. 

W. D. Putrerick. 





necessary. 





—At a meeting of the Silesian Botanical Society 
a few weeks ago, an apparatus was exhibited 
which enabled the spectators to hear plants grow- 
ing, so to speak. The plants were connected with 
a disc which possesses an indicator in the centre. 
This indicator works with regularity, and, upon a 
highly magnified scale, registers the growth of the 
plant with which the disc is thus connected. The 
metal disc, and indicator when brought into con- 
tact with an electric hammer, interrupt the electric 
current at each of the dividing interstices of the 
disc and produce a sound, the result of the action 





of growing plants, which thus becomes audible. 





THE FARMER'S GARDEN. 





Perhaps there is no topic the discussion of 
which will be more appropriate at this time, 
than the vegetable garden. Some of the 
hardiest varieties of garden vegetables, like 
peas and potatoes, are already planted, and 
perhaps growing in the gardens of the wide- 
awake, enterprising farmers and villagers, 
but the month of May is the great planting 
month of the year, and he who would harvest 
bountifully later, must work industriously 
now. 

There are two common methods of growing 
garden vegetables, one in gardens proper, 
the other by ordinary field culture. Ip vil- 
lages, where land is costly, the former method 
must be adopted. The mechanic, with his 
few square rods of ground in the rear of his 
dwelling, can have a good garden, and raise 
food enough to help much in supplying the 
kitchen with fresher vegetables than he can 
usually purchase in the market, but he must 
make every foot of ground count for all it is 
worth. He must plant close, pinch back and 
prune, and so plan his work that not a single 
square yard of ground shall be idle from early 
spring till late in autumn. His cucumbers 
and tomatoes may be trained upon the garden 
wall, his beets, radishes and pot herbs must 
occupy beds with only narrow paths between. 
The garden hoe, steel-toothed rake, trowel, 
and thumb and finger will be among the prin- 
cipal tools required. Such gardens require 
daily attention, and ten hour mechanics who 
have a taste for garden work, can usually 
give an hour to such work morning or even- 
ing, and an hour spent in this way will be 
worth many times more than if devoted to 
smoking a cigar while listening to village gos- 
sip in the corner grocery. 

A farmer may, if he chooses, have a garden 
upon the village plan. We have occasionally 
seen such that could not have been excelled 
either in productiveness or neatness by the 
most industrious villager, but farmers too 
often find little time to ‘‘putter” in a garden. 
In the early morning, when the cut worms 
and squash bugs are most readily caught, the 
cows must be milked, the horses cleaned and 
the hogs fed. Farmers’ ‘‘chores” are very 
apt to crowd upon work that ought to be done 
in the garden. Then again, a day spent in a 
small garden rarely seems to show much of a 
day’s work. A team with plough and harrow 
will go over a large area where the fields are 
large, in the time that one would be turaing 
and backing into corners in a small garden. 

A good many farmers have doubtless be- 
come disgusted with garden work simply be- 
cause it costs so much more per acre to work 
a small garden than a large field. The most 
neglected an: utterly disgraceful portion of a 
good many farms is the little yard fenced off 
for a garden. A better way would be to 
plant many of the garden crops in the open 
field with the corn and potatoes. A garden 
needs plenty of manure, but perhaps not more 
than might be profitably spread upon a corn 
field, and if a field be well manured, and thor- 
oughly cultivated, there is no reason what- 
ever why peas, beans, beets, cabbages, vines, 
and indeed, every variety of bardy garden 
vegetable, should not grow quite as well as in 
the garden proper. Potatces, corn, vines, 
cabbages and turnips usually do better on 
newish land than in an old garden that has 
been planted a score of years. There is 
economy in rotation in more directions than 
one. The old garden is apt to get foul with 
weeds and weed seeds, worms and insects, 
while perhaps there is a eurplus of fertility 
that grass crops can appropriate more readily 
than anything else the farmer can grow. 

It is well to plant the garden vegetables as 
near the buildings as practicable, to save 
travel in gathering the crops, but if poultry 
be allowed to run at large, a little distance 
will be advisable, though fowls generally do 
much less damage in large fields than in small 
gardens. Field culture, and long, straight 
rows for garden vegetables allows of doing 
most of the work of cultivation by horse and 
cultivator, and if these are kept running be- 
tween the rows every week or oftener, there 
will be comparatively little hand work to be 
done with the hoe. A rotation is quite as de- 
sirable in the cultivation of small fruits, like 
the strawberry, raspberry, blackberry and 
currants, as The soil is apt to 
become exhausted of certain elements which 
such crops require, beside insects and fungi 
are often much less destructive in new locali- 
ties. So we would plant the sinall fruits as 
well as the peas and cabbages, in long rows in 
the open field, and not too near walls and 
fences. It becomes desirable to destroy 
sometimes as well as to plant, and it is much 
easier cleaning out a plantation of raspberries 
or blackberries in the open field than if the 
roots have run under old stone walls. A good 
garden well filled with a variety of vegetables 
and fruits will pay better than the same 
amount ot land devoted to any ordinary farm 
crop, while if it be treated more like farm 
fields, the labor required will be much less, 
and the work will be less likely to be neg- 
lected at the proper season. 


in annuals. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 





RUILDING A SILO. 

I would like to have you or some of the nume- 
rous readers of the Fakmer tell me how to make 
asilo. Iam thinking of building one this sum- 
mer. Can I take stone of which I have plenty and 
near the place I intend for the silo; tirst dig 6 or 8 
feet deep, more or less, as I see fit, and then cement 
the bottom and lay a wall to the height required on 
each side and end and cover with a shingle roof? 
I would like to ask if this would be the right way 
to build it and if so what widtb, height and length 
would it require to keep 14 cows during the winter 
and what crop is best adapted for ensilage ? 

W. L. Spear. 

Rutland, Vt., April 14, 1882. 

Remarks.—A silo or pit for storing green fod- 
der for winter use may be built in the most inex- 
pensive way imaginable; simply a holedug in some 
dry hillside sufficiently large to hold the crop 
grown, and after putting it in and treading it down, 
cover with the earth that was thrown out by the 
excavation. This is the simplest possible silo, and 
according to the experience of many who have 
tried them during the past several thousand years, 
they are all that is required to preserve green for- 
age in prime condition for winter feeding. But 
such a silo is less convenient to get at in freezing 
weather than one built under cover of a roof. A 
good many farmers have within the past two years 
stored their surplus green corn in sections of their 
barns. A part of a mow is partitioned off and in 
some cases made pretty tight, in others left quite 
loose and open. The corn is cut and filled in and 
pressed down as solid as practicable and comes out 
all right in winter. If, however, one has decided 
that a silo will be needed on his farm for several 
years, it would be better to build a more permanent 
one and which would cost less for annual repairs. 
The plan proposed of building in the ground with 
stone walls and cement bottom is in accordance 
with the general custom at the present time. The 
best shape and size are questions still under dis- 
cussion by those who have had considerable expe- 
rience. For a very large stock of cattle, it is con- 
tended that it is better to have several silos, or a 
large one with partitions, so that the filling and 
emptying may not cause too long exposure of 
large surfaces to the air. There is no objection to 
depth except the cost of digging and of lifting out 
the ensilage. A silo built in the form of a paral- 
lelogram may be a little more costly than if square, 
but if the ensilage is cut down at one end, less sur- 
face will be exposed to the air from day to day as 
it is used out. It is estimated that a cow of ordi- 
nary size, if fed exclusively upon ensilage will 
consume enongh in a year to require a silo holding 
five hundred and fifty cubic feet, but as few farm- 
ers feed ensilage more than six months, but hal¢ 
that size would be required. Again it iv not be. 
lieved that ensilage is a suitable food to be used 
exclusively, and if grain and some dry fodder is 
given, still less room will be required in the silo. 
With these figures and estimates to start with, any 


farmer can determine how large he will need to 
build to accommodate the amount of stock he de- 
signs to keep. Corn, we believe, is the chief ensi- 
lage crop to be grown. Other fodders may be bet- 
ter, but they can be cured by drying in ordinary 
weather, while corn is difficult to cure, but pro- 
duces large crops. 





TROUBLE WITH APPLE SCIONS. 

Last year I grafted a number of apple trees with 
Rhode Island Greenings and Hubbardston None- 
such scions. They grew finely, and have looked 
promising, but the other day I examined them and 
found that on a large part of them the bark is en- 
tirely black, although the last year’s growth of 
wood on the trees does not show it at present. 
What I want to learn is, why should the trouble 
in every case be only with the scion? Please give 
me your opinion of the trouble. J. E. Suaw. 

West Hampden, Maine, 1882. 

REMAKKS.—We are not enough familiar with 
the apples in Maine to be able to answer our cor- 
respondent. It would seem that the varieties 
named might not be as hardy to withstand a 
Maine winter as the native trees, yet without 
knowing more of the conditions and surrounding 
circumstances we should not deem it wise to form 
an opinion. There is no better State in the Union 
for raising good fruit than the State of Maine, and 
yet there are certain sections where the farmers 
have never been successful in producing enough 
for their own family supply. There are several 
well known, popular varieties of apples which are 
perfectly hardy in Massachusetts, which are very 
slow to obtain a place in the more northern por- 
tions of Maine. It is not improbable that Dr. 
Hoskins, who has made a special study of the 
apple in northern New England, may be able to 
give some advice or explanation in the matter. 
We should be glad to hear from him. 





WHAT CORN FOR ENSILAGE? 

_ Will you inform me, through the columns of the 
New ENGLAND Famer, what variety of corn is 
most desirable for growing for ensilage? I have 
planted several kinds, but am undecided as to the 
best. Tam not undecided, however, concerning 
the value of silos and ensilage. I have fed it to 
all kinds of stock with excellent results. 

Berlin, Vt., April 12, 1882. J. G. Smiru. 

Remarks.—Any corn that will mature in one’s 
own latitude is suitable to be grown for ensilage. 
The larger and stouter the variety the more plants 
can be grown per acre, and as the large, hard 
stalks are rendered so soft in the silo that any ani- 
mal can cat them, it matters less how large the 
stalks grow than if they were to be fed in the 
green state direct from the field. 





SWEERT MIGNONETTE. 

This is a much praised plant, but after several 
trials of it, | must confess I do not see much that 
is very charming about it. Thé blossom is, most 
certainly, very insignificant, and the fragrance, 
about which so much has been said and written, is 
quite inferior to some other flowering plants; and 
hence, I do not consider it worth cultivating. 

Corning, N. Y., 1882. ¥. H. D. 





Weatuer Nores FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 
—The weather through April has continued 
cold with scarcely a single warm day, and 
farmers are getting along slowly with their 
spring planting. Mr. J. B. Lowe, Readfield, 
Ma‘ne, writes on the 21st: Season backward, 
snow to be seen in spots, and the frost not yet 
out of the ground. Mr. J. E. Shaw, West 
Hampden, same State, and on same date 
writes that ‘‘the open winter has been followed 
by a backward spring. Two days of rain and 
cloudy weather just past has taken out most 
of the frost and is starting up the grass. 
Grass roots have withstood the winter quite 
well, very little winter killing being noticed. 
Winter rye sowed last fall tor feeding green 
this spring bids fair to make a paying crop. 
It is a new thing for Maine farmers, but I be- 
lieve more of us should try it. Live stock of 
all kinds is scarce and in good demand. Hay 
plenty at about ten dollars per ton.” 





Tue Penosscort Farmers’ Ciun.—It is 
doubtful if there is a Farmers’ Club in the 
United States whose membership and usual at- 
tendance equals that of the Penobscot Club of 
Maine. The officers for the current year are 
R. W. March of Hampden, President; B. B. 
[bhomas, 

and T. J. 
and James KE. Shaw, West Hampden, Secre- 
tary. 
once in two weeks, from November Ist to May 
Ist, and the usual attendance in favorable 
weather is from two bundred to three hundred, 


Hampden, Albert Hall, Harmon, 


Chase, Bangor, Vice-Presidents ; 


The meetings are held in the day time 
& ) 


and the membership is increasing from year 
to year. 





Correspondence. 


For the New England Farmer. 
AGRICULTURAL PROB- 
LEMS. 


No. II. Why, and How 8Bhall I 
Plant Corn? 


SOLVING 


Problem 





I plant corn to help me to grow grass. I think 
economically grown, grass is the most profitable 
crop I can get for stall feeding milch cows. Eight 
years ago, I began stall feeding summer and win- 
ter; for five years I ploughed part of the land two 
and three times a year, growing winter rye, barley, 
early and late, oats, Hungarian grass aud fodder 
corn; part of the land was kept in grass. As I 
was prospecting for the most economical way for 
me to produce milk, I watched for and estimated 
as correctly as I could, without weighing and 
measuring, net results from the different crops, 
and gradually became convinced that grass was 
the best crop for me to grow, and that it is more 
profitable for me to plough hut once in four years, 
rather than twice in one year. 

Having determined to make grass, to be used 
green or dry, the main article of coarse food for 
the cows, the next problem was the most econom- 
ical way to grow it. For three years I have sown 
the grass seed mostly among growing corn at the 
time of the last cultivating. Having determined 
to use corn as a preparatory crop for grass, the 
next problem was the most economical and best 
way to plant and grow the corn 80 as to geta satis- 
factory crop, and at the same time help on the 
grass growing. After experimenting somewhat 
extensively on the distance apart to put the rows, 
also the hills in the rows, and the number of 
stalks in a hill, | now plant rows 54 feet apart or 
3 rows to the rod; hills 18 inches apart and three 
stalks in a hill. This gives the same number of 
hills as with rows 3 feet apart, and hills 2 feet 9 
inches apart in the row; it is practically growing 
two rows inone. The advantages are that there 
is a less number of rows to cultivate and hoe; the 
labor of cultivating and hoeing depends very much 
upon the number of rows to be worked. 

Corn, to perfect itself, needs much sunshine. 
Any variety of corn large enough to give a good 
crop, grown on land in condition to grow a good 
crop, if in rows and hills less than four feet apart, 
completely shades the ground and lower part of 
the corn plants; but with rows over four feet apart 
the leaves of one row will not meet those of the 
next, thereby giving opportunity for the sun's 
rays to pass to warm the roots, and give every 
corn plant a sun bath on both sides every sunny 
day. With the rows as I plant, there is eighteen 
inches clear space between the rows; these spaces 
are the windows of the corn field, letting in the 
sunlight and air not only to the corn plants and 
roots, but also to the young grass. Grass seed 
sown in the dark shade of a thickly planted corn 
field comes up weak and puny, and can make but 
little growth before the corn is harvested, and then 
it is too late for it to get in condition to winter 
well and make a good start in the spring; but 
grown in open rows, as I grow it, the corn field at 
about the middle of July is as perfect a seed bed 
for grass seed as I know how to make, and sown 
at that time it has the benefit of all the dog-day 
weather of the season. I plant in this way whether 
I intend to let the corn ripen or feed it green; but 
when planting for fodder I grow about twiee as 
many stalks in a hill as when growing it to ripen. 
I feed but very little green corn before the ears are 
well formed, and the corn has begun to fill; I 
think it is best when the ears are in the right state 
for boiling for the table. I have for three years 
used the same variety of corn to feed green as I 
plant to ripen. 

I plant as much of the land I wish to reseed, 
with fodder corn, asI think the cows will eat, 
planting sometimes as late as the middle of July, 
and seeding in August. If I wish to reseed more 
land than enough to grow what can be used while 
green, then I plant to ripen. Green corn is the 
first consideration, that being the best condition in 
which to use it; and not having a silo, I wish to 
ripen all that can not be used green, as I prefer 
ripe corn in the crib and dry corn fodder in the 





barn, to any dried “fodder corn” I have ever seen. 





If an experiment tried last fall of reseeding in | 
August with fall barley, and in September with 
winter rye, succeeds as well as it now promises to, 
it will probably prove a more profitable way to 
reseed than with corn to ripen. Thus we go on 
changing from one method to another, seeking for 
a better way. While you, Mr. Editor, have re- 
cently been changing from grass to a lively rota- 
tion of forage crops, I have been changing from the 
hurry and rush of two or three seedings a year, to 
the more quiet, slow and easy way of ploughing 
and seeding but once in four years. 

ANSEL W. Putnam. 
Asylum Station, Mass., 1882. 





For the New England Farmer. 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


BY JOSEPH P. EATON. 





Wherever we find a progressive community of 
agriculturists, we are pretty sure to find an agri- 
cultural society. The people comprising such a 
community are men and women who wish to im- 
prove the quality of their products, and also the 
means of producing them. In order to do this, 
they meet together and form a society for mutual 
benefit, the object being to improve the condition 
ofthe farming community, and then call it an 
agricultural society. They agree upon certain 
sums to be paid out ofa common fund, to those 
who make the best exhibits of their kind, thinking 
that by showing the crops which are the result 
of the different methods of culture, the best 
methods may be learned and adopted, and in that 
way the condition of all its members will be im- 
proved. But had we not better ask ourselves if 
we are conducting our annual fairs in a way that 
will really be for the best interest of all concerned ? 

In the matter of neat cattle, the custom of today 
is, to offer to a thoroughbred herd large premiums, 
to the grade or native, very small premiums, and 
to working oxen and steers, just enough to en- 
courage them to come out and help make up the 
show, while the men who represent the thorough- 
breds pocket the main proceeds. Now is this for 
the interest of any agricultural community? Let 
us ask ourselves the question, what is the origin of 
a thoroughbred? It is simply that some time in 
the past, two fine animals were selected to breed 
from, and we have been breeding in the same line 
down to the present time. Would it not be better 
that we offer for our native stock more premiums, 
so as to encourage better breeding of those we 
have, for no one will deny that we have animals 
among our native breeds that are equal, if not su- 
perior to many thoroughbreds in all points but in 
name. 

I will now pass to the horse. When we visit an 
agricultural fair, the first things to be examined 
after entering the gates, are the horses and cattle; 
and in passing around the grounds, and examin- 
ing the different animals, we come to a box stall 
containing one of those noble animals called a 
horse, and alsoa groom. When our eye first rests 
upon the horse, we realize that he is noble in every 
sense of the word—with a large, full eye denoting 
a kind disposition, with plenty of ambition, a 
broad, deep chest, with a well proportioned body, 
strong limbs, but not coarse, showing the posses- 
sion of a strong constitution. In reply to a ques- 
tion, the groom says, that a lady can drive him 
anywhere; he is perfectly sound, and not afraid of 
anything that man is not afraid of. When, after 
further conversation with the groom, we 
pass on in our round of inspection, we 
come to another stall containing a horse, buta 
very different one from the noble animal just seen. 
As we near the stall, we see that he has a muzzk 
on his nose, and is kept in the centre of the stall 
by ropes passing from the bridle to the sides. 
Coming up to the door, our first thought is, why 
is such an animal at an agricultural fair? As we 
see, at first glance, that both knees are sprung, one 
eye gone, a spavin on one hind leg besides, as the 
groom says, being a biter and kicker. In the 
innocence of our hearts, we ask, wherein lies the 
value of that animal? and receive the reply that 
we shall see when the ‘“‘free for all’ race comes 
off. The scales begin to drop from our eyes—that 
horse is kept for the express purpose of going 
about the country to win money at agricultural 
fairs. 

But we pass on, pondering over in our minds 
what we have seen and heard, until finally, we 
have seen all. Picking up a programme, we tind 
that the free for all race comes off this day; so we 
pay our extra twenty-five cents, and take seats on 
the grand stand to await the arrival of the horses 
that are to show their speed. At last they make 
their appearance, and among the number, are the 
The race is trotted, and 
to our disgust, the worthless horse takes first 
money. Some of us may ask, “What has all this 
to do with agriculture?” That is just what I 
would like to know. But it is just what we see at 
nearly all our annual fairs. The owner of the 
worthless horse takes away several hundred dol 


some 


s00n 


ones we have described. 


lars of the society’s money, not that he deserves it, 
but because he could goa mile a few seconds the 
quickest; the rules governing such races not al- 
lowing the judges to take into consideration the 
true value of the animal. But where is the man 
who has brought to the fair a large assortment of 
those things which go to sustain life, also those 
called luxuries? He is looking over the tables in 
the hall, and finds that for the hard labor and 
thought that he has given to the production of 
these, he receives only a small pittance. 

Even the speakers selected to entertain us at our 
annual dinner, while our stomachs are trying to 
digest their load of turkey, chicken, pie, ice cream, 
&c., are men who, as they themselves say, (in 
many cases) know as much about farming as most 
of us do of the Lost Arts. They are first class men 
in their calling, but as instructors at an agricul- 
tural meeting, they appear decidedly out of place. 
Whether this is in the true interest of agriculture 
or not, we will leave for individuals to decide. 

In all our plans for the future, we should ever 
consider the wants of our homes first, as a pleas- 
ant home is the corner stone of our happiness. 
We may travel the world over, and still not find a 
place that offers the facilities for making home 
pleasant as does our own New England. Still, 
among our fellow men, we find too much austerity 
at home, which seems to strike a chill to the heart 
of a child. Whittier intimates that we save our 
pork and souls with the least possible amount of 
salt and sanctity, thus, without realizing the 
consequences, making home repulsive to our chil- 
dren. They remember it kindly, it may be, but 
they also remember the constant labor that they 
were subjected to, not being allowed sufficient time 
for study or recreation. This is not right, for it is 
by the use of books, or by communion with edu- 
cated minds that we gain much knowledge. There 
may be an actual necessity for this under our 
present national laws. If so, let us come forward 
as one man, and stand up, and be counted for our 
rights, for, if we, as farmers, can not defend our 
own interests, we shall never find champions 
among men of other callings who will; so long as 
we are willing to walk, that others may ride, we 
shall have the opportunity. We must remember 
when we come forward to join in the annual prayer 
of “God save the Commonwealth,” that we have 
also other duties to perform in connection with 
our calling, and one of those duties is to see that 
such laws are enacted as will promote the physi- 
cal, intellectual, and moral condition of the whole 
people. 

Auburn, Mass., April, 1882. 





For the New England Farmer. 


RHEUMATISM IN SWINE. 





Several years ago we bought a four weeks old 
pig, and having plenty of good milk, fed it princi- 
pally upon that until nearly eight or nine months 
old. Then a little meal, until for nearly four or 
five weeks ite food had been half or two-thirds 
corn meal. We had a fine, healthy, plump, fat pig 
nearly ready for the butcher. By the way, the pig 
was kept in a small building, styled the ‘‘hog pen,” 
separated from all the other buildings and at quite 
a distance too, well ventilated and lighted; the 
room, by the pig’s own will, being divided into 
three different parts, the nest of clean straw being 
in one corner, the trough for feeding in another, 
and the droppings at the farthest distance possible 
from either, yet what was our dismay to find him 
lame in one leg one day, and in a very few days not 
able to stand at all. His feed was not changed, as 
his appetite was as good as ever. It seemed to 
hurt him to be moved or turned over, yet he did not 
appear to suffer acute pain. Not thinking it profit- 
able to keep him, we had him killed; the fat meat 
looked as well, as fat and nice as any, but the 
hams and in fact every joint looked as though it 
were full of slime and matter. Out of curiosity 
we kept it a few days to discover if possible what 
ailed it. A short time ago a description of cholera 
was called rheumatism in the Farmer, and it was 
as good a description as could have been made of 
our pig. 

Since then we have had other pigs sick; last 
spring one of our pigs was fat enough to kill. In- 
deed we were contemplating putting him into the 





pork barrel in a few days, when he was discovered 





Winner of the First Prize for Shorthorns, 


to be lame. The pen was warm, yet not warm 
enough so but what the manure froze; then came 
afew days of warm weather, warm enough to 
thaw it out, so the pen was cleaned, aired, and a 
new nest—plenty of straw and coarse hay—put in. 
In a day or two the fatted one could not stand—in 
a weck it was dead. We had not much doubt but 
it took cold, and had it been a human being a phy- 
sician would have pronounced it inflammatory 
rheumatism, doubtless. Our last paper suggested 
the modern method of keeping and feeding as det- 
rimental to the health and healthfulness of hogs 
in general. Our pigs that have shown the great- 
est liability to break down have been delicate feed- 
ers, soft, short haired, short cared, white looking 
creatures, while if we got a coarser, long nosed, 
long cared, lank looking specimen, we have not 
had much trouble. Now were not some of them 
bred to death, so to speak, before they reached 
We think 80 at least. 
PERSEVERANCE. 

Washington Co., Vt., March 1U, 1882. 


our hands ? 





For the New England Farmer. 
POULTRY KEEPING. 

Poultry keeping is a branch of farm industry 
which has never attained that position of perma- 
nency that the keeping of most other kinds of farm 
stock has. Nearly every farm has its cattle, horses, 
sheep and pigs, and each kind of stock occupies its 
place of more or less importance, and is looked to 
is a reliable source of income. Poultry is not re- 
garded as being an equally reliable source of prot- 
it. Sometimes a profitable return is obtained, and 
at other times there is a loss attending the venture. 
The keeping of a few hens sometimes results in a 
profit of from one to two dollars per lead. Calcu- 
lating from the results obtained from a small ven- 
ture, it is inferred that the keeping of one thous- 
and hens might result in a handsome income. By 


such calculations many have been led to engagi 
extensively inthe poultry business. The results 
of such extensive poultry keeping have not always 
proved to be as profitable, proportionately, as the 


smaller operation, and, indeed, bave ottener been 
disastrous than successful, 

A large namber of birds kept together seldom do 
as well as a smaller number. The saccessful man- 
agement of a large flock requires more than ordin- 
Those who, 
without experience or natural adaptability 
business, have engaged in extensive poultry rais- 
ing have generally made a failure of it. It has 
frequently been the case that persons who had but 
little or no experience in keeping poultry have en- 
largely in the business, thinking that any- 
body, and espec 
take care of hens. Tle 
that even the caril 


ary care, and considerable experience, 
to the 


gaged 
ally themselves, knows enough to 
result has often proved 
ig for hens requires considerable 
ial kind. he 


have thus 


experience and knowledge of a spec 


numerous unfortunate results which 
been reached by inexperienced persons have served 
to throw discredit upon the business and made it 
more distrusted than it should he. 


Poultry Keeping for Women and Children. 


Properly manayed, the keeping of poultry can 
be made protitable, and it should have a place 
among the industries of every farm. From fifty to 
a hundred hens might !« kept on many farms, at 
small expense, and a considerable income be de- 
rived from them. The care of them should be en- 
trusted to children or women. All the work ri 


quired is of a light and pleasant kind, and a child 


of ten or twelve years could do most that would 


be required. The charge 
would exert a bencticial influence upon the child, 
teaching him to be thoughtful and attentive to his 


responsibility of the 


ment. The care of poultry is also suitable for wo- 


men. Many a frail woman who devotes all het 


energies to houschold work and cares, would find 
that something to call her out doors several times 
a day and divert her attention, would soon effect a 
remarkable change in her feelings and appearance. 
The fresh air and the sunlight which she would 
encounter in her excursions out doors would quick- 
en and purify her blood, and impart new strength 
and elasticity to her system. The care of the “bid- 
dies” would be well worth, in the improved health 
brought in return, all the time required; but the 
of eggs and chickens would 
bring an additional source of satisfaction. There 
who live in villages and large towns, 


profit from the sale 


are many 
who might find the keeping of ;oultry profitable. 
Some women who find it necessary to increase their 
scanty income by “taking in work,” might find 


of attaining the object desired. 
Poultry as Insect Destroyers. 

The keeping of poultry can be made to serve a 
useful purpose in contending with the insect ene- 
mies which beset the husbandman and gardener 
on every hand. Hens, ducks, and turkeys ar 
eager devourers of many kinds of insects. A large 
flock of turkeys are the best means of defence 
against the inroads of grasshoppers. It requires 
a vast number of grasshoppers daily to supply all 
the food that a large flock of turkeys will consume. 
A flock of twenty turkeys will keep a fiftv-acre 
field pretty well cleared of grasshoppers, when ad- 
joining fields, not thus protected, are being devas- 
tated by them. Chickens and hens may be made 
useful in protecting plum trees from the ravages of 
the curculio. The yard in which fowls are kept 
should be made to include the plam orchard, so 
that the birds may destroy the curculios. Some 
plum growers report that they have succeeded in 
this way in protecting their plums from this insect. 
Many instances have been reported where hens and 
chickens learned to eat the Colorado potato bee- 
tles and their larvae, and seemed to relish them. 
Possibly poultry raising and potato growing might 
be advantageously combined. The poultry could 
be grown upon the abundant crop of beetles and 
larva, and the potatoes thus protected from injury. 
In this way the obnoxious potato beetle might be 
made to contribute its share to the profits of the 
farm. Ducks are well known to be very efficient 
as insect destroyers, and are wortliy of more atten- 
tion for that purpose. In the desperate warfare 
with insects which the cultivator is obliged to en- 
gage, all the assistance possible should be called 
to his aid, and it is believed that poultry keeping 
can be made to serve an important purpose in this 
respect. 

Profits Derivable from Poultry Keeping. 

The profits obtainable from poultry raising are 
more variable than those from almost any other 
kind of animals kept on the farm. Yet, by good 
management, a fair profit can be gencrally realized. 
Maj. Ben. Perley Poore of Massachusetts, who has 
kept during the past twenty-five years on an average 
at least one hundred head of poultry, makes the 
following statement as to what income may rea- 
sonably be expected of poultry: “Fancy fowl 
farmers undertake to assert that any owner of a 
piece of land can keep a hundred fowls, which the 
boys on the farm may tend, aided by the women 
of the household. From 200 birds thus disposed, 
he may obtain annually 2300 dozen of eggs, and, 
if inclined, at least 1500 pounds of marketable 
chickens before the close of August in each year. 
The product will pay him from $450 to $500, and 
leave him his original stock for next year. His 
expenses will be not over $200 to $250, thus fur- 
nishing him with an equal sum of profit upon ev- 
ery two hundred fowls. Half this number will af- 
ford him half as much certain income, or nearly 
so. The cost of keeping fowls in such quantities 
as are alluded to, would not exceed sixty-five cents 
per head, if all their food is produced and can be 
rated at seventy cents per bushel. With the run 
of the farm of course the expense would be less- 
ened. This leaves a handsome profit upon the in- 
vestment.”” 





These estimates are moderate, and evidently 





THE SHORTHORN COW 


trusts. Much amusement and pleasure would also 
be derived trom the care of the poultry. Children 
are always interested in young chickens and hens, | 


and ever find them a means of pleasant entertain- } 


the keeping of a flock of good hens an easier way | 


ee 


‘“MATCHLESS,”’ 


eligible for Herd Book; also winner of the 


Champion Cup given by Lord Mayor and Corporation of London for the best 
Cow for Dairy purposes, at the London Dairy Show, September, 1881. 


within the reach of every person who gives the 

necessary care and attention to his fowls. Voul- 

try raising is deserving of increased attention. It 
affords light and remunerative employment to per- 
sons incapable of more laborious tasks, and offers 

a ready means of increasing slender incomes. It 

should be made to assume its proper place among 
| the farm interests and contribute to the general 
| prosperity of the farm. 
| Auburn, Me. Henry Reynowps, M. D. 
ts cicmitiaratliy 

For the New England Farmer. 
| LETTER FROM WESTERN NEW 
| YORK. 

Again we are reminded how rapidly the wheels 
of time do roll. 
seed time is here; and if we would reap, we must 
| Sow; and itis of the utmost importance, 

soil is properly prepared, to sow the very best sced 
obtainable, even if we have to pay an 

price for it. 
| sow or plant inferior seed. 
| to procure new and improved varieties of seed 
| occasionally. In regard to potatoes, I have found 
none better than Beauty of Hebron for early, and 
white Elephant for a late variety. If other read- 
ere have, wish they would make it known through 
| the New ENGLAND Faxmen, for we wish to “get 


Winter has passed, and again 


after the 
extra high 
It is most certainly, bad economy to 
I believe it good policy 


the best.” Although a great many 


potatoes have been originated within the last 


new sorts of 


twenty years, and every new one is claimed to be 


a little ahead of any former variety, as I look 


back to my boyhood days, | can really see no im 





provement in quality, and certainly not yield 
I have dug potatoes in Merrimack County, New 
Hampshire, when they yielded 400 bushels to the 
acre—wish I could get that now! I have never 


seen the Early Blue and Orono beaten as to quality, 
or the California and Long John’s (such as a cor- 
respondent inquired about a few week 
yield. These two latter \ 
thought to be very good table po 
the latter part of spring and durir 


s ago 


irieties, however, I never 





before we had new ones, when 
as we called them, were about as good as 
thing we can get now; and, indeed, if I 
the seed, I don't know but what I would raise a 
few, especially for that purpose now, in preference 
to any other variety I know of at the present tim 

| It appears to me that there has bee 


advance made in the improvement of cx 





1a greater 





rn, than in 


potatoes, for it will be seen by referring to the 
reports of the Department of Agriculture, for t! 
| last twenty vears, that the yield of potatoes i 
| steadily growing less, while that of corn is steadily 
| increasing. Iam cladto tee an rease in the 
average yield of corn, but very sor to see § 


portant a crop as that of potatoes fall behind 
Can nothing be done to increase the average yield 
It seems as though we ought to grow more thar 
ninety bushels to the acre, the 


this State, for the year 


average yicid in 
ISSV, and we only grew 34.8 


bushels of corn on the average, so there is plenty 





of room to improve on, in growing this croy 
Every farmer should try to improve his corn croy 
by careful selection of seed, and the introduction 
of improved varieties. I notice several new kinds 
| advertised this year, and it would be well for far 
mers to give some of tria I shall try 
| Longfellow’s field an g The 
mer is not so new a sort as sor others 
It I lived in a village and had but little land, I 
certainly should plant fruit trees, vines, and an as 


sortment of small fruits, for ornament as well a 
| for the fruit they yield. What more beautiful tree 
can a person have in the vard than an apple tree 
when in full 


bloom, and then a 
when loaded down with its beautif 
en fruit. A grape vine, trained up over the ve- 
randah, when covered with delicious 
thing of 








fruit, is a 
beauty and a joy for a season; at 
then peach, pear, plum, cherry and quince trees 
beautiful in 
are raspberry, blackberry, 


barberry 


are all their season, as well as 
currant, gooseberry and 
nothing of the beautiful 

With the above, and 
one or two flower beds, a village family can have 
a pretty and attractive home. Should think that 
our agricultural editor would have no trouble in 
getting rid of his surplus bla 
Wish I was near enough to Pine Hedge 
| accept of his generosity. 


bushes, to say 
| and delicious strawberry. 


berry sprouts 


Farm to 


Four or five years ago, Mr. Thomas Whittaker 
| used to write some very interesting articles for the 
New ENGLAND Farmer, and I was very much 
| grieved to read of his death a few days since in th 
papers. His articles on soiling, were especial] 

j uable. I believe if we soiled our stock more, 

| pastured them less, it would be better all i 
When I get my farm properly fitted and arranged, 





| 

| I intend to pasture no stock but sheep, for I am 
satistied that I can make farming pay better under 
this system than under any other. When soiling 
is practised, the farm can be kept under better cul- 

| tivation, because there will be more manure to use, 


and the more manure we have to apply, the more 
we can raise, and hence, the income of the farm 
will be increased in proportion. A short supply of 
manure is what most farmers have to contend with, 
and all sorts of material that can be, should be 
converted into manure, for fertilizing eur crops 
If the pigs are supplied with the material, they 
will make quite 
the season. Brakes from the pasture, leaves fron 
fence corners or the forest, sawdust, chip-dirt, sods, 
muck, ete., should all be utilized to add to the fer- 
tility of the farm. 
cess is almost sure to follow the farmer’s labors, un- 


a compost heap in the course of 


With a good manure pile, suc 


less he lets the manure lie in the yard, year after 
year, as some do. F. HW. D. 
Corning, Steuben Co., N. Y., April, 1882. 





Selections. 


OUR TREE PLANT. 


The Rate of Destruction in 
ests. 





American For- 


The very necessities of their situation have 
aroused the people of some of our western 
States to action. In Kansas, Nebraska and 
other States liberal premiums have been ot- 
fered for the encouragement of tree planting, 
and already in many portions of the prairie 
region & ——— change has taken place, 
and the eye no longer wanders over great spa- 
ces without sight of shrub or tree. Minneso- 
ta has her forestry association, and its secre- 
tary reports that between seven and ten mil- 
lions ot trees were planted in that State during 
the year T1877, of which more than half a mil- 
lion were planted in a single day, ‘*Arbor 
Day,” as it is called, or tree planting day, the 
first Tuesday of May having been fixed upon 
as the day, and every owner of land invited to 
devote the day especially to the planting of 
trees. Similar efforts have been made in other 
States which are similarly situated in respect 
to a supply of forest. The great railway com- 
panies, whose roads stretch across the treeless 
prairies, have become in some instances large 
planters of trees, feeling the need of them 
both as screens from the fierce storms that 
sweep down from the Rocky mountains and as 
& source of supply for the ties which are con- 
stantly needing renewal. 

Tree-planters’ manuals are published and 
distributed freely, with a view to aid those 
who would plant, by giving them the experi- 
ence already obtained in regard to the most 
profitable trees to plant and the best methods 
of planting. Thus in some places there is al- 
ready quite a movement in the right direction. 
In the reports of planting the figures make an 
imposing aggregate. But a liberal discount 
needs to be made for the probable failure of a 
large percentage of the trees planted. And 
even with the most generous estimate in re- 
gard to the work of planting, what is accom- 
plished as yet is but a fraction of what needs 





to be done. It is but the feeble beginning of 
a vast work. The talk is of millions of trees 
planted. This sounds well; but a good many 
trees can stand upon an acre, and the latest 
estimates put the annual decrease of our forest 
area at 7,000,000 acres; so that Minnesota, 
with all her ardor in this work, has only plant- 
ed one tree for every acre of trees destroyed. 
An area equal to that of the State of Mary- 
land is every year swept clean of its trees. 
This is a large section to be taken yearly out 
of our forest resources. 

With all that we are yet doing in the way 
of tree-planting, the balance is largely against 
us. With all the interest and energy mani- 
fested by the young west on this subject, stim 
ulated by her most pressing need, we are only 
planting one acre while thirty-five are laid 
bare by the axe and by fire. And we must 
consider also that the work of destruction 
goes on at an increasing rate from year to 
year as our population and our industries in- 
crease, and that the trees which are felled are 
the product, on the average, of more than a 
century's growth, while those we plant must 
grow during a century before they can fill 
their places.— Harper's Magazine. 





THE WILLOW AS A TIMBER TREE. 


And there are some trees which are deserv- 
ing of more attention than has yet been given 
them in this country. The willows, for in- 
stance, have seldom been cultivated in a large 
way; and yet there are few trees so easily 
grown, or which will pay better for cultiva- 
tion. They adapt themselves to a wide range 
of soil and climate. They grow on high 
ground and on gravelly soils not less than by 
the sides of streams, where we most common 
ly see them. They are of rapid growth, and 
yield a large return. ‘The osier willow is 
especially useful, we know, for the manufac- 
ture of baskets, chairs, and other 
furniture, and we import it to the extent of 
$5,000,000 annually, when we might produce 
it easily in almost any part of our country. 
We bardly think of the willow as a timber 
tree, or for the production of lumber, but on- 
ly as yielding a cheap, poor sort of fuel. But 
in England the wood is greatly prized for 
many purposes. While it is light, it is also 
tough; it d Hard- 


4 


articles of 


foes not break into slivers. 
ly any wood is so good, therefore, for the lin- 
ings of carts and wagons, used in drawing 
stone, or other rough and heavy articles. 
It makes excellent charcoal, especially for the 
manufacture of gunpowder. It bears expos- 
ure to the weather, and boards made of it are 
very serviceable for fences. 
it are admirable for use as a live 
hedge. On account of its comparative in- 
combustibility, the willow is eminently useful 
for the floors of buildings designed to be tire- 
proof. It grows to a large size, and furnishes 
a great amount of lumber. There 
willow growing in Stockbridge, 
setts, which, at four feet from the ground, 
mersures twenty-two feetin circumference, 
and extends its branches fifty feet in every d 
rection. Tradition says it was brought from 
Connecticut in 1807 by a traveler, who used 
it asariding switch. The Hon. Jesse W. 
Feil, in giving an account of experiments in 
tree-planting, on an extensive scale in Illinois, 
says: *‘Were I called upon to designate one 
tree, which, more than a!! others I would re- 
commend for general planting, I would say 
unhesitatingly, it should the white willow 
Professor brewer SAay5 “In England, 
it is often sixty or seventy feet high in twenty 
years, there isno wood in greater demand 
than good willow. It is light, very tough, 
soft, takes a good finish, and will bear more 
pounding and knocks than any other wood 
grown there, and hence its use for cricket- 
bats, for floats to paddle-wheels of steamers, 
and brake-blocks on cars. It is used exten- 
sively for turning, planking coasting vessels, 
furniture, ox-yokes, wooden legs, shoe lasts, 
etc.” Fuller says: ‘‘lt groweth incredibly 
fast—it being a by-word that the profit by 
willows will buy the owner a horse betore that 
by other trees will pay for the saddle.” The 
basket willow, well cultivated, will yield a net 
income of $150 a year to the acre. On the 
whole, therefore, it would seem that the vari- 
ous kinds of willow, the economic value ot 
which bas been hitherto entirely overlooked 
In our country, are emine ntly dese rving of at- 
tention, and will amply reward those who cul- 
tivate them —Populai Science Mi nthly 
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CULTIVATING THE CARP. 
At the eleventh annual meeting of the 
American Fish Cultural Association, Mr. Phil- 





The Habits, Endurance 
and Growth ot the Carp,” by Mr. Hugh D 
McGovern, who ‘Having mentioned 
something at a previous meeting, on the hab- 
its and growth of carp, which was looked up 
on by some of our theoretical fish culturists 
as a good ‘fish st ry,’ I now wish to give them 
some more facts. Having last year lost so 
many carp in ponds that were covered with 
ice I this year confined myself entirely to ob- 
servation. ‘This was my first observation :— 
[ placed seven two-year old carp in a smal! 
pond, and was successful in getting six hun- 
dred young carp when | drew the pond off in 
November. I was delighted with my success, 
and knowing I had thirty-four fish of the same 
age in a larger pond in which were gold tish, 
I thought I would be able to supply the wants 
of the public; but, after drawing off this 
pond, I tound but thirty-one of my large carp, 
and but twenty-five young ones; thus ended 
my expected bonanza. I can account for this 
in one way—the carp had spawned after the 
goldfish, who had eaten up the carp spawn. 
My second observation :—I placed six carp ot 
same age and size in one of my trout ponds, 
for the purpose of using them as scavengers. 
They did their work well. These carp never 
showed signs of spawning. During the first 
week of November | took them from the 
pond and they weigbed from five to seven and 


a half pounds each. Three of these I rolled 
up ina wet bag. I 


lips read a paper on ** 


said 


started with them for 
Brooklyn at three P. M. On reaching there 
I put them on the roof of my house, with two 
wet bags beneath and over them. They re- 
mained there all night. The neat afternoon 
at two o'clock I took one of them to Fulton 
Market, where it was suggested to put it in 
water; and for the first time in twenty-four 
hours the carp splashed about in his native 
This fish was said by the United 
States Fish Commission to be the largest carp 
yet found in our waters. It weighed seven 
and three-quarters pounds. The other two 
were turned out the next day in Prospect 
Park lake, after being forty-three and one- 
halt hours out of water. This was done in 
the presence of several gentlemen. In con- 
clusion I would say that persons owning trout 
ponds could not do better than to put a few 
carp inthem. At first the carp will be shy, 
but soon they will take food from the hand. 
They will keep the pond clean, rooting about 
like hogs.” 


element. 





Bare Piaces 1x Lawns. — By ‘Lawn 
we mean any piece of grass kept solely for or- 
namental purposes. It may be merely a front 
yard, or on large places it may include many 
These 


acres. may from some cause show 
thin and poor places here and there. These 
may be mended by several methods. If the 


bare places are lerge, the surface may be 
worked over with a sharp rake, to take out 
dead stems and roots, and then after tertiliz- 
ing, be sown with grass seed of a kind similar 
to the rest of the lawn. Ifthe bare patches 
are small, the quickest way to mend them is 
to lay in turf. In England, a method is in 
use, not only for restoring bare places in es- 
tablished lawns, but also for starting new 
ones, called ‘‘inoculating.” The ground be- 
ing well prepared, bits of good turf (sod,) 
about three inches square, are inserted a foot 
aparteach way. These will take root and 
spread, soon covering the whole surface. In 
making or mending a lawn, recollect that the 
work is to last for years and that a good sup- 
ply of fertilizing material will be a good in- 
vestment.— American Agriculturist. 





PackinG Burrer.—The following sug- 
gestions in regard to packing butter for this 
market may prove beneficial to those inter- 
ested :—The style of the package bas more to 
do with the sale than most shippers are aware 
of. In this market there is a decided pret- 
erence for a neat Eastern-made white ash or 
spruce tub, netting from 30 to 60 lbs, and it 
always sells the readiest. The tubs should 
be well soaked in brine betore filling, the 
butter packed solidly, and filled within halt 
an inch of the top of the tub. Cover the top 
with a piece of clean bleached cotton cloth 
soaked in brine, and tucked neatly down at 
the edge. In packing butter and getting it 
ready for market, neatness is indispensable, 
and besides that, it pays. Never pack two 
colors inthe same package. Light colored 
or streaked butter always sells hard and at 
low prices. Use the best fine salt you can. 
Tare your tubs correctly.—Shipping List. 
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THE BOWKER FERTILIZER COMPA- 
NY’S ACID WORKS BURNED. 


On Monday morning, at 3 A. M., fire was dis- 
covered in the tower of one of the large acid build- 
ings belonging to the Bowker Fertilizer Co . situ- 
ated at Elizabeth, N. J., on Staten Island Sound. 
The flames spread rapidly and ignited the other 
acid building. Both buildings, which were fully 
insured, and 1100 tons of sulphuric acid, were en- 
Urely consumed. The tire apparatus belonging to 
the Company, through the well directed efforts of 
employees, was the means of say ing the main fac- 
tory, and other buildings. 

This fire will in no wise interfere with the 
promp t shipment of orders for fertilizers and chem- 
icals, either from that point or from the factory at 
Brighton, Mass. 

The works at Elizabeth, which even now are 
econd in capacity to none in this country, will be 
le to manufacture enough Fertilizer to supply 
the spring trade, and as the burned buildings wiil 
he immediately rebuilt, the Company will be able 
to supply the fall orders with usual promptness. 
The business of this Company was started in 
}, and there were manufactured and sold that 
year, about fifty tons of Fertilizer. From that 
itt beginning the business slowly increased 
itil 1876, when the Stockbridge Manures were 
generally introduced. Daring that year about 
t Last year nearly 22,000 tons 
remarkable increase in so 

With its present facilities, the 
probably handle and manutacture 
utte as cheaply as any other concern 
1 the country. 
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tons were sold. 
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That their manufactures, especially the Stock 

! ’Manures and Bowker’s Hint and Dri 
SPHATE, give general satisfaction, can be read 
seen by their largely increased sales. As re 
gards the eg of the Stockbridge Manures, it 
s inter stin to mention that in the last report of 
the Massac husetts Inspector of Fertilizers (just 
} issued they had the highest money valuation per 
nh ot any manufactured Fertilizers sold for field 

s inthis State. Bowker’s Hite and Druitt 

t SPHATE also stood among the first, while 
Bowker’s ANIMAL FERTILIZER had a valuation 
s).S4 per ton above all other Animal Fertilizers 
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»WKER's PURR Bon} 
being the richest in 
Ammonia. Samples were 
open market, trom farmers or 
viers, and cach Inanufacturer’s treated alike. 











A GREAT MEDICAL INSTITUTION 


Invalids’ Hotel in Buffalo, N. Y., own 
ind ‘ted by the World’s Dispensary Medica 
Association 





of that city, was destroyed by fire in 
February, S81. By the prompt action of the 
Board of Trustees it bas been replaced by an el 


int building of 
vided witl 


brick, trimmed with sandstone 
the most perfect sanitary at 
ts. ‘The situation is pleasant and health 
the aim of the Trustees in building it has 
adapt it as perfectly as might be l 


possibl 








ly the needs of the afflicted Class | tor 

v s designed, making itinevery respe t 
sanitarium, he medical treatment 
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practice. Particular attention is given 

i nt of chronic diseases. In close 
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F ARMER ---- AN AGRIC ULTURAL 


and thonght there was consequently good reason 
for resuming the pourparlers. He said he had al- 
ready acquainted M. Roustan of his desire in this 
respect, and would now give precise instructions. 
The deputation retired, well satisfied with M. de 
Freycinet’s declarations. 

Russia, 

Another Nihilist plot has been discovered in 
Moscow, the attempt this time being to blow up 
the Kremlin during the festivities attending the 
coronation of the Czar. The scheme was disguised 
under a pretence of a plan to illuminate the Krem- 
lin with electric lights, but some suspicion having 
been aroused, the ‘would- be illuminator was arrest- 
ed, and a qaantity of explosive bombs disguised as 
ordinary pessants’ caps were found in his house. 
It is also reported that another mine has been dis- 
covered on the Moscow Railway, and still another 
under the Imperial pavilion at the Moscow exhibi- 
tion building. Three hundred suspected persons 
have been arrested. 

A communication from General Ignatieff, is pub- 
lished denying that the anti-Jewish disturbances 
are the result of want of action on the part of the 
government, and declaring that seriuus disorders 
have occurred only at Balt: a, Where the Jews were 
in fault, as they began demonstrations in revenge 
for an insult to a Jew by a Christian child. Gen- 
eral Ignatietf states that elsewhere disorders have 
been averted through energetic measures on the 
part of the authorities, which, he says, will be con- 
tinued. It is reported that the Jews are leaving 
Wilna en masse. Two hundred families have 
started for America since the opening of the pres- 
ent week. A conference of Jews recently held at 
St. Petersburg, however, has expressed its disap- 
proval of the extensive emigration movement, and 
the government is also beginning to put forth more 
strenuous measures to prevent it. 

Lieut. Danenhower, of the lost steamer Jean- 
nette has reached St. Petersburg on his way home. 


General Items. 

John Charles Frederick Zoellner, the German as- 
tropomer and natural philosopher, 1s dead. 

Che court-martial at Cairo, in the case of the 
persons concerned in the conspiracy against Arabi 
Bey finished its sitting on Saturday. Forty-three 
of the accused were sentenced to be exiled; and 
the rest, being civilians, were sentenced to be 
hanged by the civil authorities. 

A despatch from Constantinople reports that Col. 





Hs ikkik Bey, aid-de-camp to the Sultan, and two 
officers of the Ottoman navy, bave started for Eng 
land and America to purchase improved torpedoes. 
A\ ueepet h from Bonny, west coast of Africa, 
dated April 28, reports that there has been heavy 


eo between the natives of New Calabar and 
the fe rs of Oko Jumbo. The latter were the 
ageressors. The slaughte ris described as having 
1 fearful, at least 2000 persons having been 


lowe 

















killed lt was feared that Jaga would take part in 
the fig thus causing a war which wouid be- 
come a wholesale carnage. There was much alarm 
among the English inhabitants. It was expected 
that two gun boats would be ordered to the scene. 
Phere is a serious crisis in Zalu affairs; a depu- 
tation of Zulus, numberiog one thousand persons, 
among them three brothers of Cetvwavo have de 
manded an audience with Governor Sir Henry Bul- 
ve ) p se of protesting against the au- 
thority of Join Dunn; the governor has refused 
is ordered them home, and it is 


another outbreak of 


toa long and bloody war 


result will be 





lic of Uruguay tting into 

next neighbor Brazil, and also 

nt of her treatment of natives 

un with borders. Spain 

lir ns to withdraw her representative, and Bra- 
7 itens Nght and is co t ting r troops 
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A SURPRISING CHANGE.—**I take no other medi- 
cine whatever, therefore must attribute my im- 
proved condition to Compound Oxys Four 
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ing of the Garfield House in Brixton, London, 
stitution was founded in memory of the 
Garfield as a home for working 


which i 
ate President 


Kn irl Cowper has resigned the lord-lieutenancy of 
Ireland, and Earl Spencer, now lord president of 


the coun il, has accepte d the appointment as Earl 
( owper’ s successor. 
Messrs. Parnell, Dillon and O’Kelley have been 


released from Kilmainham jail. After their release 
they drove in a cab around the outekirts of the 


ty to the Harcourt street station, where they took 
the train for Avondale. They will remain at Mr. 
Parnell’s residence two days and will arrive in 


London on Friday. 
There were spontaneous rejoicings throughout 
Ireland over the release of the leaguers. At Lim- 





erick many tig jumped with joy, shouting 
Forster is gone; God save old ee, * Ban 
turned out at Waterford. Emblems of rejoicing 


are universal. Fires are blazing on Wicklow hills. 

At Dublin there was great excitement on the 
news being received of the resignation of Mr. Fors- 
ter. Crowds gathered on the streets and gave 
cheers for Parnell and groans for Mr. Forster. 
Bands paraded the city playing national airs. 

The Dublin coroespondent of the Times 
The retirement of Earl Cowper, following closely 
after Mr. Gladstone’s speech on the land act, and 
the alleged peace overtures of the government, the 
Parnellites regard as an emphatic indication that 


says 
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retable remedy for 

Cor sumption, 

! all Throat and 

i radical cure 

Nervous complaints, 

curative powers 

felt it his duty to make 

ws. Actuated by 

relieve human sufler- 
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wr English, with 
if and using. Sent by 
th stamp, naming this pa- 


144 Power's Block, Rochester, 


of whatever name o be 
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an entire change of the ministerial programme has 
been resolved upon. 

Work upon the Channel Tunnel has been entire- 
ly stopped, by orders of the government until Par- 
liament shall take further action in the matter. 
Hanlon of Canada easily beat Trickett of Aus- 
tralia in the rowing match on the Thames on Mon- 


day. 


France. 

M. de Freveinet on Monday received the bureau 
of the committee on the Franco-American treaty. 
One of the spokesmen stated that American opin- 
ion seemed to be veering from the system of high 
tariffs. He thought the present was an opportune 
time for endeavoring to improve commercial rela- 
tions with the United States. M. de Freycinet re- 
plied that he was favorable to the idea ofa treaty 
of commerce between the two republics. He was 
pleased to hear of a change of opinion in America, 





3t18 74 & 76 So. Market St., BOSTON. 


SEED POTATOES. 


FE OFFER FOR SAL E THE FOL- 
™ + x choice varieties 

\ fe k's No. I, finest qui tite, 
the Earliest variety in cultivation. 
bron, Early, and of choice quality. Pride of 
America, equal to Snowflake in quality, and much 
more productive. Mammoth Pearl, a large Pota 
to, of finest quality and great yielder. 

White Elephant, a superb late variety of choice 
quality, and recommended as the best Winter Potato 
yet introduced. Wonderfully productive. 

Also, Pierce’s Columbia and Pierce’s Improved Can- 
ada Corn, which produced 130 bushels shelied corn 
per acre in Vermont. 

All kinds of Grass and Clover Seeds, Hunga- 
rian Grass, Millets, Ete. 

Seeds for Market Gardeners, Farmers or 
Private Gardens, and of Flower Seeds, a full 
stock of the finest strains of staple and fancy kinds, 
novelties, ete. 

Also the most extensive collection of rew and choice 
Plants, Grape Vines, Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Currants, Strawberries, etc. Catalogue free 


HOVEY & CO., 16 So. Market S 
1stf 
“PER WEFK made by agents selling the 


$5 Peerless Stationery Package. It contains 24 
sheets extra quality note paper, 24 extra quality en 


very productive, and 
Beauty of He- 














velopes, 1 superior lead pencil, 1 golden pen, 1 pen 
holder, and 1 piece of the fol owing assortment of 
ewelry bracelets, bro ast pins, ear drops, eve but- 





tons, scarf pin, bosom studs, fancy stone rings, watch 
chains, ete., etc. 1 package post-paid, 25 cents; 5 
packages post-p# 1id, $1. Imitation gold hunting case 
watch and chain free to every agent who sells $50 
worth of our goods. NAT IONAL SUPPLY CO, 
4wi8 22 New Church St., N. Y. 





YOR SALF---Farm in Maine, 8 miles from Nor. 
way, on Grand Trunk railway; ; 5 miles from Har- 
rison, or Bridgton landing of Sebago steamers; 102 
acres, tillage, pasture and woodland; stone fences ; 
fine soll, eas sily worked; cottage house, 10 rooms; 
large barn and sheds, all in prime order; never failing 
water; near ne ighbors; ‘» mile to school; a comfort- 
able farmer’s home; price #1600; being much less 
= buildings woulc i cost today; terms easy. 


- BRADLEY’ S SUPERPHOSPHATE 
Has Stood the Test for Twenty- 
one Years! 
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one years Bradley’s Superphosphate has 





For twenty 
been the standard fertilizer of New England, as it is 
now of the United States. It 


having all the « 


its superiority to 
lements of plant-food combined in the 


owes 
best proportions, to the high grade materials of which 
it is composed and to the great care taken in its manu. 
facture, insuring an unequalled mechanical condition. 
It is a pure bone Supe rphosphate, and, unlike other 
phosphates which are only claimed to contain one or 
two elements of plant-food, 


and recommended to be 


used only as helps in connection with other manure, 


this Phosphate contains 

Allthe Elements of Plant-Food and in 

Sufficient Quantities to Meetthe 
Requirements of all Crops. 











It can therefore be used with or without barn-yard 
manure. For further particulars, send pamphlet 
containing full directions for use and testimonials 


from many of the best farmers in New 


mailed free to any addre 


England, 
s upon appli 
For sale by Local Agents throughout New 


England. 
FERTILIZER CO.,, 


BRADLEY 
27 Kilby Street, - - - Boston, Mass. 


ation. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 
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AKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass, 
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PEARLINE 


GREAT INV ENTION 
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WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 
OIL AND LIME. 


Wilbor's 
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‘ opens of 
Oil and Lime. | i 


Pure Cod-Liver 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO: 
BOSTON & NEW YORK 
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New Iron Turbine 


WIND ENCINE, 


the stronge durable Wind E1 
? 


gine in the w 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Will! not ehrink, swell, warp or rnitle ¢ 
a wind. , usands in wee 











EVERETT & SMALL, 


3t17 423 South Market St., Roston, Mass. 
Spring Rye of the Best Quality. Also 


BARLEY, OATS, 


And other Grai 
Send for our Seed C 


EVERETT & ‘GLEASON, 


34 South Market Street, Boston. 


17tf 


8 for Fodder Crops. 





SUNDAY SCHOOL NOSE, 





] ITSON €& CO., auf bone A SPRCTAL 
feature of Sunday Sehe 901 Song Books, ar n 
safely commend the three new one 8 which tl P it 


lish this season. Their compilers are pr 
ers in the Sunday School, and with previ 
tions have been extreme! The new books 
are 


THE BEACON LICHT. 
By J. H. TENNEY . HOFFMAN, 


A collection of new hymns 
lected from a large quantity of manuscripts, of 
four out of every five were rejected, only 
being retained. /’rice, 30 Cents. 


LICHT AND LIFE. 


rhis new book is quite comprehensive, | 





successful 








and EF. 


and tunes, carefully a¢ 
which 


the very best 


providing ina 





us some older 
e, 36 Cents. 


By A. J. ABBEY and M. J. MUNGER. 
This is the latest of the three new books, and is sure 
to meet with good success. It contains all the variety 
and freshness which could well be desired, including 
many beautiful pieces especially ade on for prayer 
and praise meetings. Price, Cent 


great variety of new hymns, as well 
ones which are always in request. Pri 





GQ LIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 





BEATTY’S Organs, 27 stops, $90. Pianos $125 up 


Factory running day and night. P 3 rs 








NHN! 
verson or t letter, to the owner, JOS 1 
MONROE, South Waterford, Me. 2wlsyv 


Free, Address Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N.J- 
y 


1all space ample material for two years, ine luding 4 | 


AND FAMILY © 
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6, 1882, 





MAY 





PLANET JR, HORSE Tb 


Invaluable noe Horse Cultivation of 
all Garden and Field Crops. It is con. 
structed in the most thorough manner, of the 
best materials, in elegant style and with extra 
finish. The frame and standards are of wrought 
iron, bolted together; the teeth are te mpered 
and polished steel; the handl-s are adjustable 
in height and the frame in width. It has our 


cutting away from the row, as desired. The 


tool is furnished wi vith a wheel in front, 




















Improyed Patent Clevis, 
having neither loose pin nor 
bolt, to regulate depth, and 
a new étirrup clamp, with 
the expanding irons be- 
neath the frame, giving 
great strength and ease of 
changing width. The front 
teeth are reversible when 
worn; the side hoes turn 
end for end, throwing to or 


Res SL 


when so ordered, and 


three extra teeth, supplied at small additional expense, form an attachment to convert it into the celebrated 


“Iron Age” ¢ ultivator. When used with wheel and 


an adjustable concave roller in the rear, it makes a tool 


which covers corn without tearing up the sod, and in the most thorough and expeditious manner possible. 


No Einsilagist can afford to be without one. 
NET PRICE LIST. 
Planet, ‘ Horse Hoe, plain, ....... + $9.50 | Do. with Cultivator Attac hment and Wheel, . . $12.00 
Do. with i v BOG.« 2 6.2 6.0 02 ¢ 11.00 | Corn-covering Roller, with Irons, add . . . 8.69 


Do. with Cultivator Attachme nt, hs ; ; oe + 10.50 
Pamphlets, fully describing this implement and its ¢ 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 51, 52, 


ises, mailed free to any address. 


53 North Market Street, Boston. 








ITALY 


88t. AT THE GREAT | 


Recently closed at Milan, was probably the MOST 
INSTRUMENTS, old and new, ever brought togethe 











made and present high excellence in this department of manufactures. 


and comparisons, extending through a period of several 
medals and diplomas, in recognition of de eee of # 

cal art and manufacture. For REED INSTRUME 
, kuropean and American, 


ESPOSIZIONE MUSICALE IN MILANO 


Sotto il Patrocinio di 8, 


Palazzo Del R. Conservatorio. 


M. la Regina, 


TALIAN MUSICAL EXPOSITION 


. EXTRAORDINARY COLLECIION OF MUSICAL 
r; fully illustrating the great progress which has been 
Alter exhaustive examinations, tests 
months, more than 250 Awards were made of 
uper-e xcellence attained in the various departments ot 
NTS, including Organs and Harmoniums ot all dese rip- 


THE CRAND SILVER MEDAL, 


Being the only highest award in this 


department, was conferred upon the 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 


Their manufacturers value this extraordinary distinction the more highly because of the importance of the 


especially as an INTERNATIONAL 
EMINENILY MUSICAL. The Mason & Haw 
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At allt 
eceived the HIGHEST HONORS, being the only 

During the year jt 
IMPROVEMENTS, greater value than in ar 
irgun by them, twenty years since. 


ELEGANT STYLES syarecexiestrn.” 


SICAL INSTRUMENTS IN TILE 


ist clo 


MAHOGANY, 
and S00, 


POPULAR STYLES, 


$57, S66, S72, SSE, SYO, 
foot 


EASY PAYMENTS, psc tor se organ 
A NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


net vitck Lists and circulars, will be sent free to 
saiore ny un without having s circulars, whi 


ASH, EBON 


including also, the mo 
all uses, public and priv 


organs are sold 


seen these 


MUSICAL 
al Court by CARLO DUCCI of Rome, and warm commendation from their 


he great WORLD'S INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITIONS for fourteen years these Organs 


American urgans 


anything which has betore been produce« 


IZED, &e., at net cash prices, $240, 


$93, $99, $102, $105 to $ 


INDUSTRIAL COMPETITION IN A COUNTRY 
alin Organs were honored by especial exhibitioa before 
Mujesties the King and 


have 
which have received such at any 

sed this Company have introduced improvements of 
iy similar period since the introduction of the American 





cir factories daily, surpassing in cs ty and excellence 
, and certainly rthy to be ranked 
WORLD, They are in cases of solid BLACK WALNUT 


$330, $360, $300, $4150, $570, $540 





st valuable of the recent improvements, and adapted to 
ate, in plain and elegant cases, ure at $22, $30, 
200, 





and up. 





for cash or easy payments, or will be rented until rent 
ust issued, fully describing and illustrating MORE 
THAN ONE HUNDRED 1YLEs Of ORGANS 





Sis one desiring them. (ey 
h contain much uses 





rone 


should buy or 


ud infor put organs 





MASON & HAMLIN ORCAN AND PIANO CO., 


154 emont Street, 46 East 14th Street 


! BOSTON; 
4wih 


Union 3q,., 


NEW YORK; 149 Wabash Avenue, CHCAGO 
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VECETABLE SEEDS, 


All the Choicest and 
Best in Quality, selected expressly for 
Market Gardeners and Family use. 


FLOWER SEEDS | 


Leading Varicties, 


of the Most Popular and Beautiful 


Varieties. 


FARM SEEDS, 





zg 18eful and profitable varieties of 
( (rasa Ss f ry and green Fod- 
md i e Crops. Seeds tor ROOT CROPS, 
KC., &e 
Our Seed Ca g wi furnished on application 


EVER ETT & GLEASON, 
34 * 34 
THE CHALLENGE 


Corn Planter LS SA 


South Market Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 
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( Dennan, Esq., of Pepperell, Masa., saya 

] ( I purchased of you has | 
“t I have never seen its equal, 
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EVERETT & SMALL, 


£43 South Market St., Boston, 
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> FISHER. SAMPLE BY MAIL, 05 CENTS. 


AGENTS WANTED J NOVELTIES 
SS 
, Phila., Pa. 


AUTOMAT 





—_ ra 
Philadelphia Novelty Mig. Co., 21 Cherry S 


iw 





Heal Estate---Stock, 


Thoroughbred Jersey Bull, 






FOROM BEST MII KING FAMILY, WILL 
I be registered und sold tor $35, If sold soon. 
mt P. k. GROW, E. Randolph, Vt. 
Wait! Cet the Best! 
if HAVE FOR SALE YOUNG PIGS OF 
Mag and China breed. My stock sired by 
Mug ( , & boar purchs lb. M. Magis 
& ¢ 1 til please — W rite 
ij} l be fe ! 
S.J. HASTIN vt 


"Plymouth Rock Eggs for “Hatching. 





+? FOR si, Se ee FREE TO 
13 y eX ~in B b ddress BP. ©. Box 

Htamilton, Ma- ewil 

TOT AKIN, RE ad § (ee STOCK 
N h breeders as M. Magie, A. ¢ loore 
s I . rd & Alexant vot aa others. All tull 
pedigree i not excellec ny in the country 
it te satisfy Of the hundreds 
shipped i pig has been sent be 

SMITH TAR DING, 
w South Deertield 


, Mags. 


ECCS FOR SALE, 
MODERN PLYMOUTH ROCKS, Drake 
MAMMOTH L. BRAHMAS, Felch strain. 


Write for wants CEO. E. DALTON, 
North Hampton, N. iH. 


EST \AyHEAT 


oRAZING LANDS ..: FOUND ON 
_Northern Pacific 2. R. 


in MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ano MONTANA, 


BiG CROP AGAIN IN 188i 


Low Prices ; LONG TIME: REBATE FOR IMPROVE- 
t REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
3 + FULL INFORMATION, ADORESS 
R. M. NEWPORT, GeN. LAND Act 
St. Pau, MINN. 


strain. 
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YOMMONWEALTH MASSACHU- 


/) SETIS, MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Heirs at-Law, next of Kin, and all other persons 
interested in the Estate of EDWARD B. BATCHEL 
DER, late of North Reading, in said County, deceased, 


Greeting: Whereas, a certain instrument purporting 
to be the last Will and Testament of said deceased has 
been presented to said Court, for Probate, by Eviza 


A. BATCHELDER, who prays that lettera te stamentary 
may be issued to her, the executrix therein named, 
and that she may be exempt from giving a surety or 


sureties on her bond pursuant to said will and statute; 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court to 
be held at Cambridge, in said County of Middlesex, on 
the fourth Tuesday of May instant, at nine o'clock 
bfore noon, to show cause, if any you have, against 
the same. And said petitioner is hereby directed to 
give public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once a week for three successive weeks, in the news- 
paper cailed the New ENGLAND FARMER, printed at 
Boston, the last publication to be two day 8, at least, 
before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this second day of May, in the year one 
thousand eight hundred -_ e amy two. 

Sw ist TYL ER, Register. 


YOM MON Ww Er AI TH O F_ MASSAC HU- 
ETTS. MIDDLESEX, 88. PROBATE COURT. 

lo ail persons interested in the trusts under the will 
of NATHANIEL WAITT, late of Malden, in said 
County, deceased, Greeting: Whereas, a petition has 
been presented to said Court, by Eruraim B. Wairt, 
of Saugus, in the County of Essex, praying to be ap- 
pointed trustee under the will of said deceased, which 
has been proved in said Court, in place of W i!liam 0. 
Hall, resigned: You are hereby cited to appear at a 
Probate Court, to be holden at Lowell, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the third Tuesday of May next, at 
nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you 
have, against the same. And said petitione ris ordered 
to serve this citation by publishing the same once a 
week, for three successive weeks, in the New ENG- 
LAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last publication 
to be two days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this twenty-first day of April, in the year 
one thousand eight une and he ni two. 











8wi7 ER, Register. 
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Mass, 


IF NOT, WHY NOT? 


HAVE YOU SENT TO 
JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 

‘ Binghamton, N. Y. 
For free Book about his $@O FIVE-TON 


Wagon Scales ?—Freight paid by Jones, 
He makes all size Scales. 


THE BEST 


SEEDS « 


TELL THE STORY. 


Send for Catalogue 


PARKER & CANNETT, 


BOSTON AND SPRINGFIELD. 


Crescent Seedling Strawberry Plants, 
, THOUSAND; SI PER Ro N- 
‘ r Dow P Mor 
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Feutts. * wit ha ver 
Be utalogue 8 t 
Cornwal!-on- \-Hudson, ivi 
New York. fteople 
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"CHAS. S. PRATT, Ag't, 
1 ‘ North Reading, Mase 
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Hussey’s (Centennial Hors Hoe e and C i at0r 


__ FOR SILOS. 


| FEE BEST EMENT 


4 NEWARK AND /ROSENDALE, 


r sale in any qua ton, New Y 





WALDO BROS. 


SS Water Street, BOSTON, 
Dealers in 
Lime, Plaster, Drain Pipe, Bricks and 
Ow le LAND TILES. 


| ‘WHEELER’ $ ECLIPSE WINDMILL, 


t-regulating, sol 


wheel storm-proof Mii 

manufactured by Eclipse 
Wind I ee Co., 
Beloit, W ' larges 
Windm concern in thn 
world “ol of there mill 
ire in use, 300 of them beirg 


ew Ens and. Of the 








novials from lead 
ing citizens, we publish one 
from HARVEY D. PARKE 
proprietor of the world re- 
bostor 
PARKER Hot | Bostoy, Jan. 12th, 1881, 
L. H. WHEELER, Ese 
Dear Sir I take tifving that I have 
one ot your 10-feet | at my farm it 
Saxonville, which h nstant use since 187s 
during which time it! required no repairs. Having 
had previous to the purchase of this, two differen 
kinds of Windmills which wer tly breaking 
and a great source of annoyance prepared thi 








more fully to appreciat. the Felipse, and do unhesitat 
ingly pronounce it the best Wind Engine JI ever saw 
and all that can be des i 
Chis small mill puv - a supply of water for 75 ani 
mals and three large greenhouses, 
Very truly, H. D. PARKER, 


Apply for Circular to 
L. H. WILEELER, 40 Oliver St., 
Boston, Mass. 





§2wl5 











Stone Drain Pipe, d, Piaster, Cement, Lime, 
Shovels. WALDO iste os., 88 Water Street, Boston 
wid 
_ TOURJEE’S TOURS — 
| TO EUROPE 
. 
OMFORT, ENJOYMENT, REST. RE- 
cuperation Three meala a day. ALL BILLS 
PAID Fee nuisance avoided Party Select. 
More carriage and Steamboat rides, sights, &e., in 


cluded than ever before offered. Un 
finest, cheapest and most popular 
planned. Send for circular. 


2teow 16 bh. TOURJER, Boston. 


juestionably the 
excursions ever 


| SWITZERLAND , 
ENDORSES 
2°PENNSYLVANIA © 


Pronouncing THE LANCASTER WATCH 


BY LANCASTER WA A 


“THE BEST WATCH 
MADE IN AMERICA.” 








4t17 
GENTS WANTED, MEN AND WO- 
4A mento canvass their own towns. Permanent 


employment, liberal compensation. Outfit free. Try 
it one week. Address COTTAGE HEARTH CO., 


Boston. 4wi5 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


IRRODERS AND GRI 


PURE WHITE LEAD 


ND MANUFACTURERS OF 


AND NARROW enesl Sho. 
FRANK A. BROWN, Trews. 7 , MASS, 
VOR SALE, FINE LOT OF DORCHES- 


TER Blackberries and Clark’s Raspberries. I 
x. grown these varieties on my farm in New Hamp 
shire for several years with success. Ob liged to clear 
a portion of the land for building purposes, will sell 
at a low rate. d WIGGIN, 

3w 1647 17 State St., Boston. 


Ht ANDSOME c HROMOC ARDS, New & Artistic 
gos,name on,in ense 10c¢, Acknowledged best sold, 
.F. 


Albe mm of Samples 2 w. hentia, Piss Seven Conn, 








26wd 
5 New C hromo ( ‘ards, name on 10c. 
Book 25c. LInNsLy & Co., 


Agte. Sample 
Northford, Conn. 13t17 











AMES PATENT CHILLED 


Centennial Swivel Plows 


AMES PLOW COMPANY 
SOLE MAKERS 


a i eoiven ' 
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Quincy Fiall Boston 
53 BEEKMAN STREET NEW YORK 
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Poctry, wa pa nn i ae ! an’ But San was not tT right, and would not | the shell ?” 7 luxury,” and I turned away. As I lifted the | fettered smile. When he laughs at anything . ay 66 weve posters HARROW 
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Untaught of those who wake to watch and weep, 
He knows—God giveth His beloved sleep. 


The rangers of the hills, 
Unnumbered herds that range the verdant plain, 
The gliding serpent, charming while he kills, 
rhe bee that homeward bears its luscious gain, 
These rest when o'er them evening shadows creep; 
They know —God giveth His beloved sleep. 


The very flowers are bowed 
When cooler airs caress them, and the dew 
Hangs from their tinted petals, and a crowd 
Of glittering stars look forth from fields of blue; 
Phen, while the songs of angels o’er them sweep, 


They rest—God giveth His beloved sleep. 


To all, most holy Night, 
lo the green leaves, the mountain springs, the flowers, 
rhou comest with thy silent wing of might, 
And blessings greet thee for the tr anguil hours, 
While man, o’erborne with grief, forgets to weep, 


Knowing—God giveth His beloved sleep 


And they all rest in peace, 
the strife are o'er, 






Passion is hushed, the t 
Phe str 
And plumes its wings, though but in dreams, to soar. 
blessed Ni 


rhe charm that giveth God's beloved sleep! 


ng spirit hath obtained rel ase, 








Oh, ht, that bears, through shadows deep, 





And when the mellow light 








From eyes we love, grows dim and tudes away, 
When the low, grassy mound conceals from sight 
One who had made the brightness of life’s day, 
When tloods of grief the spirit's chambers sweep, 


Oh think—Ged giveth His beloved sleep. 
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Che Story Celler. 


From All the Year Round. 


WHERE THE MERMAIDS ARE 
GONE. 


‘Why don’t we see no mermaids now? I 
knows why !” 

The oracle was Fern Jipson, able seaman 
on board the good ship Osiris, bound from 
the port of London to Calcutta; bis most ai- 
tentive auditor was a small midshipmite be- 
longing to the same gallant craft, myself; and 
the just quoted profession of familiarity with 
a certain phase of the supernatural was de- 
livered on the fore part ot the spar-deck one 
yt afternoon as we lay becalmed on the verge 
the tropics. ° 
Fern wasacharacter. Accustomedto a sea- 
faring life trom his very intancy, atthe age of 
hirty he had been wrecked on one of 
ith Sea Islands, where he and six of 
his companions who had escaped drowning 
were taken prisoners by the natives. Though 
he lost one eye by an arrow wound, out of the 
seven his life alone had been spared—for what 
reason was not quite clear, as Fern was in the 
habit of variously attributing his good for- 
tune to the accidental circumstance of his su- 
perexcellence or special dexterity in whatever 
might be the topic of conversation or dispute 
at the moment, trom theology to thimble- 
rigging. ‘Don't tell me nothing about that !” 
1e would say finally and emphatically; ‘if I 

adn’t knowed somethin’ about that, I should 
ha’ been eat more’n twenty years ago!” Be 
that as it may, he hsd remained on the island 
fifteen years, marrying @ native woman and 
living in all respects as the savages did; so, 
that, when an English ship came there after 
that lapse of time, he discovered that he had 
almost forgotten his own language, and 
caught himself marveling at the white skins 
and strange attire of the visitors as his dusky 
adopted brethren did. But not for long. 
The accents of bis native tongue wrought their 
spell on him, and he was seized with an irre- 
sistible desire to see the old country again and 
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the wife whom he suddenly remembered he 
had left there. He got away, not without 
80 lifficulty ; and, atter knocking about the 





world for several years more, found himself 
growing old and almost incapacitated for 


sailor work. HKeduced to distress and unable 


to get a job, by great good luck he strolled 
into a shipping office as a forlorn hope when 
the crew ot the Osiris were signing articles; 

i ntain. with whoa: Mer Ji had 
and aptain, with whom Fern Jipson ha 





sailed when he was fourth officer many years 
before recognizing him, bad taken bim on and 
kept him in the ship more out ot charity, and | 
as a pensioner of bis own for the sake of | 
auld lang syne, than for any real service the 
old fellow could render. It was, as I have 
said, a hot atternoon. The watch below were 
assembled on the forecastle head, and pre- 
sented a fringe of canvas-cased legs as they 
hung over the rail, lazily watching the efforts 
of the sail-maker to harpoon the porpoises 
which were tumbling their somersaults under 
ir bows; while the sailors of the watch on 
deck were all aloft stowing the topsails and 
topgallantsails, all but Fern, who was squat- 

ng on the deck, scraping the oaken bitte sur- 












rounding tbe foremast, preparatory to var- 
nishing them. And Fern was blubbering like 
a child. 

Though I was midshipman of that watch, 


far from onerous that the 

lay before me of seeing the sail maker 
miss his porpoises, or of talking to Jipson as 
the better means of whiling away the time till 
‘clok. The old man’s tales of the mar- 
rad a weird fascination for me, eo I 
chose the latter course, perching myself on 
the hammock bin over against him, and won- 
dering what he was crying for. Strange are 





warks again, feelin’ certain this time there 
must be a boat alongside, but when we finds 
nothin’ there as before, by George, some of 
‘em looked up rather pale an’ began to ask 
each other in a whisper, what on airth it could 
be. Then somebody says, ‘That's that young 
Bill!’ and we all teels quite relieved an’ says, 
‘Why in course it is!’ an’ goes for Bill. But 
no sooner was he knocked head over heels 
down the foke’sle ladder, where he lies sniv- 
eling at the bottom, an’ the bo’sen was s’lect- 
ing a lanyard tor to foller him with, than the 
voice comes again plainer than ever: ‘Blanche 
MacGregor, ahoy! ahoy’—twice this time. 
None on us goes to the side any more then, 
but we all took to our heels, and rushed aft as 
hard as we could go, main scared I can tell 
you; for we sees then that there was somethin’ 
in it more'n flesh an’ blood could take sound- 
ings of. The noise woke the skipper, an’ he 
jumps out of his chair an’ looks over the poop 
at us on the deck below, an’ asks what’s the 
matter. None on us liked to say, but at last 
the carpenter speaks up an’ says how we had 
heard somebody hailing the ship. 

‘**Hailing the — ! roars the old man in a 
passion: ‘it’s my belief you've all been hail- 
ing some o’ that infernal squareface you've 
been buying ashore; you're drunk, all the lot 
of you. Get away for’ard an’ don't let me 
hear any more, or some ot you'll be hailing a 
rope’s end !” 

“Well, we slunk off, feelin’ pretty small, 
but just as we reached the waist, we hears 
young Bill Masters, who had tumbled out of 
the foke’sle, yell out, ‘Lord ha mercy; look 
there!’ and come flyin’ towards us. An’ I 
can tell you, when I see what was comin’ up 
over the bows, all wy inside seemed to go to 
ice. 

‘*There was a man’s head and shoulders 
rising over the bulwarks, but such a head an’ 
such a face as nobody ever see afore. Long 
hair an’ long beard an’ shaggy eyebrows, all 
like teased out rope yarn, and big round eyes, 
an’ a sort o’ pretty colored skin, an’ the arms 
an’ breast covered with close smooth seaweed, 
like the green labor you see on the rocks at 
low tide. But when he draws hisself up by 
the arms he flings up a big fish’s tail like a 
dolphin’s instead of legs into the air, an’ jerks 
hisself inboard, where he falls with a whack 
on the deck an’ I see it were a merman. 
Back we runs again an’ al! huddle behind the 
main-mast on the larboard side, for the mer- 
man was coming aft at full speed on the 
other—tlop, flop, flop, like a fish hops about 
out o’ the water, only more reg'lar an’ as 
straight as a line, with his head up an’ a sort 
of snakey movement from his breast to his 
tail that sends him along at the rate o’ knots. 
The skipper heard us run back and jumps out 
of his chair with an oath, but when he sees 
what was coming toward him, bis long pipe 
drops from his hand an’ he stands with his 
hair nearly littin’ his broad-brimmed Panama 
an’ his face as white as a sheet. As soon as 
the merman got to the break of the poop he 
shot up straight, throwing a round turn in his 
tail to lean back on. 

***Are you the Capen of this ship?’ he 
ays. 

***Yes, sir!’ says the skipper, werry hum- 
ble an’ shakin’ all over; ‘yes, sir, at your ser- 
vice.’ 

‘**I've hailed your vessel three times, 
cap’en—I read her name on the bow down be- 
low—an’ nobody was perlite enough to an- 
swer, so I've come up the cable,’ says the 
merman, severe like. 

** I'm werry sorry, sir, as you should have 
had so much trouble,’ puts in the cap’en ; ‘wot 
kin I have the pleasure of doin’ for you ?” 

‘© “Well, it ain't much, says the merman, a 
bit softer, ‘but you've bin and dropped your 
anchor right in front of our chapel door, an’ 
our folks can’t get in. We didn’t have no 
meetin’ this mornin’ an’ the ladies say they 
must have their reg’lar Sunday evenin’ to- 
night, so we'd take it as a great favor if you'd 
shift your anchor a couple of fathoms or so to 
the east’ard, afore balf-past seven.” 

“Just then the steward put his head up 
through the cabin skylight, an quietly shoves 
the skipper’s gun, loaded an’ tull cock, into 
his hand; but the merman was too quick for 
him, an’ betore he could get the gun to his 
shoulder he was gone over the side and dis- 


“ 


appeared under water with a flop of bis tail 


again’ the ship’s side. For a minute or two 
nobody spoke or moved, an’ there wasn't a 
sound to be heard ‘cept the lap o° the water 
again’ the side an’ the clank o’ the tiller- 
chains, an’ we all seemed dazed like. The 
mate was first to speak. 

** ‘Shall we haul taut the cable an’ lift the 
anchor, sir?’ says he, touching his cap to the 
skipper, who was still standin’ on the break 
of the poop above. 

‘That seemed to wake him up, for he'd 
been standin’ in a sort of dream wonderin’ 
whether he was asleep or whether he'd had 


one Sunday tot of rum too many. 


***Not you!’ he roars out: ‘this is some 


lubberly trick you've been playing! I'll 


teach you to skylark with me! I'll log the 
whole lot of you—l'll fine you two days’ 


pay! Be off, will you? If any man talks 


about shifting that anchor I'll clap him in 
irons!’ 


‘Off we goes for’ard again, an’ the bos’en 
pipes all hands down to supper. We didn't 
talk about many cther things beside the mer- 
man, you may suppose; but it was a cur'ous 
thing that notwo of ua could agree ‘xactly 
about what he was like. Some said he were 
as tall as the mainmast, and some said he 








the inconsistencies of human nature! I knew 
that he was waiting for me to question him, 
and I knew equally well that, if I had done 
80, he would have returned a surly answer or | 
none at all. So, alter a few minutes’ silence, 
[ cautiously opened fire with a query which 


was always pertinent. 

*‘Have a bit ot ‘baccy, Fern?” I was 
verate efforts myself to acquire the 
fine arts of smoking and chewing, and inva- 
riably carried a plug ot ‘‘hard” in my pocket 
to show that I was a real sailor. 

Without a word he put down his ecraper 
and stretched out a gnarled and venous band 
in which the tattoed cinnabar and charcoal 
I limly through the brown sun-glazed 
skin; took the cake of tobacco, cut off a quid 
which might have weighed about a quarter of 
an ounce, adjusted it in his cheek with great 
leliberation before handing back the remain- 
der, heaved a deep sigh, and resumed the 
scraper. 

But, seeing that I was not to be lightly be- 

guiled into committing myself, he paused 
again presently, and began to pour out his 
grievance. 
ll the other chaps alott, and me sot here 
to scrape bright-work like a boy! They 
think I’m got too old to go aloft. It's "bout 
time I were slung over the side. I ain’t no 
use on board ship now. I ain't a sailor row. 
I'm a deck band now. That's what I am!” 

It may be observed, in passing, that Fern’s 
diction throughout was garnished with a va- 
riety of forcible expressions, usually of a by- 
perbolic nature, in the proportion of about 
two words here reported to one of vernacular 
suppressed. 

‘Anyhow, you've managed to smarten up 
that fife-rail.” This from me, as a balm. 

‘Well, I ought to know summat about var- 
ninshin’. It I hadn't known summat about 
it, I should ha’ been eat afore now.” 

Not wishing to traverse that well-worn 
groove, I cut in rather hastily : 

‘Did you ever see a mermaid, Fern, when 
you were on the island ?” 

‘‘Mermaid? Hundreds of’em. They used 
to come up in shoals there inside o’ the reef 
on fine nights, a-combin’ of their ’air an’ a- 
singin’ an’ dancin’ round tike; mermaids an’ 
mermen an’ little mer-boys an’ girls too. 
Wery perlite an’ affable they was, too, if you 
spoke ‘em, and willin’ enough to come ashore, 
only the women was jealous of ‘em an’ druv 
‘em away with bows an’ arrers. But I’ve seen 
‘em otber places too. The Comoro Isles 
used to be a great place for mermaids.” 

‘Where's the Comoro Isles, Fern?” 

Neither my geographical nor grammatical at- 
tainments were conspicuous at that period. 
_ ‘You'll see ’em by an’ by. We shall leave 
em on the starboard side going through the 
Mozambique Channel. But you won't see no 
mermaids there nor nowhere else, now.” 
And here I asked the question indicated by 
] ern’s reply, which is recorded in the title of 
this paper. 

‘There's other places where they used to 
be seen.” he went on, without immediately 
verifying his claim to a knowledge of the 
cause of their disappearance; ‘places where 
folks don’t think of. It's a great mistake to 
say there’s no mermaids in cold latitudes. I 
mind sailing from Montreal once for Glasgow 
in & 500 ton brig, the Blanche MacGregor. A 
500 ton brig she were, an’ the skipper were a 
north countryman. Off Anticosti we gets be- 
calmed one Saturday night an’ drops anchor, 

for there’s a strong current from the St. Law- 
rence there, an’ we sbould ha’ drifted onto the 
island if we hadn’t. Next day was Sunday 

and still there wasn’t a breath of wind. 
When it come arternoon the ship was all quiet 
like; the skipper he'd pot tired o° whisting 
for a breeze an’ bossing round with his hands 
in bis pockets, so he'd settled down in bis big 
canvass chair on the poop wi’ a long pipe an’ 
a glass o’ grog alongside him, an’ the rest of 
us was for’ard, some washin’ clothes, some 
playin’ cards, most lyin’ on their backs doin’ 
nothing at all, when all on a suddint we hears 

& voice hailing the ship seemingly right under 

the bows. Up we all jumps an’ looks over 

the bulwarks, an’ sure enough there was noth- 
ing to be seen, ’cept the swirl o’ the tide run- 
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warn't no taller than the main hatch combing. 
I said he were about the build of a thickset 
man, only about nine foot long on account of 


the fish-tail, an’ some on us went on deck to 


measure the wet trails, but the old man 
caught sight of us an’ made us squeegee it 
out directly. But we all said among ourselves 


as how somethin’ would come ot it, if he 


didn't }raul up the mud hook; an’ somethin’ 
did come of it very soon. 

‘IT shall never forgit that night. We had 
finished supper an’ was all on deck in the 
second dog-watch ; there was no wind yet, an’ 
everything was quiet, when three bells went. 
An’ then we all remembered that it was at 
three bells as the merman had said their 
chapel was to begin. But before we could 
speak a word the water was all alive as if mil- 
hons of fish was playin’ around, not jumpin’ 
or splashin’, but seemin’ly just below the sur- 
tace—all alive an’ all afire, too, with the glint 
o’ thousands of lookin’-glasses flashin’ in all 
directions. An’ it got more an’ more, till 
bimeby in the middle watch we goes an’ prays 
the skipper for heaven's sake to shift the an- 
chor, an’ he jumps on deck with a oath in bis 
his mouth, when on a suddint he stops an’ 
shr:eks out, ‘She's adrift—we’er lost !” 

‘‘An’ sure she was. The critters had 
knocked the bolt out o’ the shackel that bent 
the anchoron to the cable, just at chapel-time, 
for we must ba’ drifted better nor six miles; 
an’ before he could get to the wheel the break- 
ers seemed to come up out of the dark on our 
starboard beam, an’ the ship struck on the 
rocks with a crash that flung us all off our 
feet an’ brought her top-hamper down about 
us. An’ in the breakers was the glint of the 
lookin’-glasses, an’ some on ‘em afterwards 
said they heard the ringing of church bells. 
‘The spanker-boom fell on the skipper, an’ 
killed him on the spot. The rest on us man- 
aged to get on to the island at daylight, all 
but the steward—him that loaded the gun; a 
big wave come up an’ took him back just as 
he reached the last rock safely, an’ he never 
rose no more. An’ tho’ you don’t see no 
mermaids now, you can of’en an’ of’en see the 


glint o’ their lookin’-glasses in the water on 
stormy nights—fuzz-friz, some calls it, but I 


know better. I ought to know somethin’ 


about it. If I hadn’t knowed somethin’ of 


mermaids when I was wrecked in the South 


Seas, them islanders would ha’ eat—” 


**But, Fern,” I inter polated, putting the 
conversational helm hard over to steer clear 
of this tropical Charybdis, ‘‘why don’t we see 
them now ?” 

*‘Well, I can tell you, an’ there’s not many 
men alive as can. When I—yousee, sir, you 
makes a half hitch an’ reeves the end o’ the 
line through the bight, like this—so.” 

From a suddenly assumed respectful tone, 
and his catching up the end of the fore top- 
sail clewline, which lay hard by him, and 
manipulating it in illustration of his wholly ir- 
relevant remark, I inferred that the second 
officer, to whose watch I belonged, had hove 
within the horizon of Fern’s solitary eye. We 
youngsters were not allowed to go forward 
among the sailors except now and again un- 
der the pretext of learning knots and splices, 
so I became exceedingly engrossed in the 
mysteries of the bowline then in explication. 
I may say, however, that this show of in- 
struction on Fern’s part was not designed so 
much to save me from a sharp reprimand, or 
to insure the continued pleasure of my socie- 
ty, as to account for the temporary disuse of 
the scraper. Our confab was not interrupt- 
ed, so, dropping the rope, he again resumed : 

‘I were shipmate with the wery man as 
were the cause of it, an’ I got it from his own 
lips, hisself an’ no other. We was cruisin’ in 
the West Indies, an’ takin’ in stores afore go- 
in’ south. That was in the Bluesiflis, a fine 
bark-rigged vessel of eight hundred tons; 
carrying fore and main skysails, an’ had a big 
white ’orse for a figger head.” 

‘The Bucephbalus!” I exclaimed, by sud- 
den inspiration. But I bit my tongue direct- 
ly the word had slipped out, for the old man 
had come to a dead halt, and slowly rolled his 





one we round at me with a baleful glare. 
‘Wot did I say ?” be demanded, severely. 


tude of his fresh quid rendered his voice lus- 
ciously indistinct during the rest of his narra- 
tion. 

‘*Takin’ in stores, we was, here an’ there, 
and was pretty near provisioned in full; the 
last place we put into was Granada, for sugar 
an’rum. Didn't go into the bay, but an- 
chored in the roadstead outside St. George's. 
The casks of rum came off in a lighter an’ we 
was hoisting ‘em in as fast as we could, for it 
was close on sunset an’ no twilight there, an’ 
we was to sail the same night, as the wind 
was fair. My mate, Josh Stevens, was down 
in the lighter, helping the niggers to sling the 
casks. It was just dark as we got the last 
one in the sling, but somehow it slipped as 
we hoisted it over the gunwale of the boat 
and fell into the sea witha splash. Spirit- 
casks was different things in them days to 
what they is now—bound with thick iron an’ 
built of hard-wood staves as heavy as iron, 
so down goes this ‘ere cask to the bottom like 
a twenty-four pun shot. If it had been day- 
light, no doubt you might ha’ seen it lyin’ 
there, for the water off Granada’s as clear as 
crystal: I’ve seen the ship's anchor lyin’ on 
the white sand fathoms deep many a time; 
an’ you can look down an’ see the coral an’ 
weeds growin’ in trees an’ bushes, with bright- 
colored fishes an’ sea-snakes a-flyin’ in an’ out 
between ‘em like birds, an’ all sorts o’ shells 
crawlin’ about. But ‘twas pitch dark now, 
an’ you couldn't see the lighter on the top, 
much less the barrel at the bottom. The 
skipper was standin’ by hurrying us up, when 
it went over—a good man he were, but a 
tyrant when his temper got out, an’ when he 
hears his cask go splash, he went clean off his 
head, an’ stamped an’ swore like a madman. 
Josh Stevens cried out from below that it 
warn’t his fault, but twas no good. ‘Look 
here!’ he yelled out, leaping on to the rail 
foamin’ and cursin’ and holding on by the 
backstays while he hung over, ‘look here, you 
—’” (the gem of the gallant captain’s speech, 
picked out trom the elaborate setting of pro- 
fanity in which it was enshrined, consisted of 
the observation that the unfortunate Mr. 
Stevens should go after the lost cask of 
spirits.) ‘*‘When Josh heard that, he sang 
out, ‘Ay ay, sir!’ sad like, but just as cool as 
anything; an’ there was another splash in the 
dark down below, an’ the niggers in the boat 
called out: ‘De man gone, Sab!’ Well, the 
skipper was taken aback, then, an’ we all list- 
ened with our hands to our ears to hear him 
come up again, an’ presently the skipper 
called out, with his voice all quavering, 
‘Come on board, you fool!’ for you see he 
was sorry then for the rage he'd been in, and 
frightened to think as how he'd sent the man 
to his death; but there wasno answer. Then 
he ordered all the boats to be lowered, an’ we 
pulled round and round the ship far and near 
tor hours, but no sign of poor Josh could we 
see. I was stroke of the cap’en’s gig; the 
cap’en hisself steered her all the time, and 
when he gave orders about two in the morn- 
ing to return to the ship, I could see by the 
light of the lantern in the bucket at his feet 
as he sat in the stern-sheets, that his face was 
as pale as death, but he never said a word. 
His was the last boat to be pulled up, an’ be 
stood up while he hitched her on to the falls, 
with his hand shading his eyes, lookin’ into 
the black night to the last moment. But just 
arter we got on board, an’al! hands was piped 
to stations for sailing, the leadsman in the 
chains says he hears a shout. Presently we 
all hears it repeated, an’ ten minutes later, 
the lighter that had sheared off when the boats 
were lowered comes alongside with the nig- 
gers sweating at their oars like bulls. And 
in the bottom of the boat was Josh, an’ not 
only Josh, but the barrel of rum, all dripping 
wet. Josh was lyin’ there like one dead, an’ 
had to be slung an’ hoisted like the barrel, 
but we didn’t let neither on’em slip this time, 
you bet. The skipper asks no questions, but 
chucks a handful of dollars into the lighter, 
an’ away we went. 

‘‘Next day Josh come round, but never 
spoke a word about where he'd been to under 
the sea to no livin’ soul, till he told me one 
night many months arter, as we lay off Iqui- 
que. But afore then, a sing'lar thing hap- 
pened. When the cask was broached, it 
turned out to be full o’ salt water instead o’ 
rum. Josh heard ot it but he didn’t say noth- 
in’, and the skipper never asked no question 
or said a word. But not long arter that, Josh 
told me the whole circumstance. 

‘**When I heard the old man take on so 
that night,’ he said, ‘I was desp’rate riled, for 
‘twas no fault o’ mine that it slipped from the 
sling; my monkey was up, an’, thinks I, I'll 
go down an’ see if I can touch it anyhow, and 
without any more thought, down I goes. I 
kin dive pretty well, as you know, and stayed 
down a good spell, but no cask could [ find 
among the weeds, an’ I was just feelin’ like to 
bust, an’ turnin’ for the top again, when I 
found I was tangled in a long creepin’ branch 
I didn’t lose my head, but turned round to 
tree myself, when in strugglin’ I seemed to 
slip downward instead of up through the 
boughs of the weed, an’ all on a suddint I 
finds myself in a sort of garden, light as day, 
with green grass a-growin’ under foot an’ 
flowers an’ trees overhead meeting like a roof, 
only it was all seaweed. Right in front was a 
lot of pillars and arches built of white coral 
that stretched away and away till they were 
lost, like lookin’ in the two big lookin’ glasses 
what faces each other in the cap'en’s state- 
room, an’in an’ out o° these queer arches 
queer sorts o’ fishes was glidin’ about, for 
‘twas all water down there, but somehow I 
seemed to find my breath all right an’ not 
want to come up. An’ the light seemed to 
fill the place warm like mild sunshine, for 
overhead where the weeds met, it was black 
as night, but the roof wasstudded with star- 
fishes an’ iniminies all colors of the rainbow, 
but what struck me first was that there cask 
lyin’ on the ground, an’ round it was a school 
of mermaids and mermen, lookin’ at it an’ ap- 
parently wond’ring what it was, for they 
whisked it round and round wi’ the eddy of 
their tails an’ fingered it all over. All at 
once one catches sight o’ me an’ says: ‘*Here 
is aman,” she says, ‘‘from the dry land!” 
‘‘No, Miss,” I says, touchin’ my cap, ‘‘beg- 
gin’ o’ your parding, I’m a sailor, I am.” 
**Kin you tell us what that is, sir?” she says. 
“T kin,” I says; ‘that’s rum, that is.” 
‘*Wot's rum?” she says. ‘‘Rum is the staff 
o’ life,” I says. ‘*Law!” she says, ‘‘how 
funny! An’ wot do you do with it, sir?” 
‘Drink it,” I says. Says she, ‘‘Would you 
be so kind an’ perlite, sir, ay to show us how 
you do it?” ‘Certainly,” I says, ‘‘hev you 
got a cup handy ?” So they brings me a half- 
pint shell, and I knocks the bung and draws 
outa shellful. ‘*But,” I says, ‘I couldn't 
think o’ drinking afore ladies. After you, 
Mies,” says I, passing the sbell. Well, there 
was alot o’ giggling an’ whisperin’, but at 
last she drinks it off an’ seems to like it; and 
then the others has atry at it, an’ the mer- 
men, too, me takin’ a shell in between each, 
to show them the way, till at last we got very 
cumfterble, and the cask was empty. Then I 
suddenly remembers as it were about time for 
me me to be gettin’ back, an’ I gets up and 
says they'd have to ’xcuse me ’cause my leave 
was up. But the mermaid as had spoke to 
me first—she was sittin’ on my knee—she 
says: ‘Don’t go yet,” she says, ‘‘what’s your 
hurry 2” An’ withthat she sbakes her long 
golden hair, and glimses out at me under her 
eyelids. Nice-lookin’ gal she were, too. 
But I said I must take the barrel back, as 
‘twas pertickler. Howsumever, she was like 
the rest of her sect and wouldn’t take no for 
an answer, 6o she says: ‘‘It’s a pity a being 
like you should be wasted upthere. Stay an’ 
be one of us. Stay an’ be mine!” an’ blow 
me if she didn’t heave her arms around my 
neck. An’ all the others joins in chorus, and 
comes around puttin’ their cheeks again mine, 
an’ buggin’ an’ kissin’ an’ sayin’, ‘‘Stay with 
us, thou lovely bein’ from the dry land ” 
But all the mermen stood back leanin’ against 
the arches, lookin’ precious glum, so, thinks 
I, there'll be a row here presently, an’ I 
makes a jump for the cask, shoves the bung 
in, (forgetting that the water had been run- 
ning in all this while,) takes it up, an’ makes 
a spring for the roof with all that crowd of 
mermaids in chase. I should never ha’ got 
away if it hadn’t ha’ been for the mermen ; but 
they helped me through the weed, an’ carried 
the barrel up forme. I come up alongside 
the lighter an’ was lifted in just as I fainted, 
or mayhap | should ha’ been a merman my- 
self, now.” 

**That’s what Josh told me, bisself, an’ no 
other, an’ never said not a word of it, for six 
weeks arter that we got wrecked together, an’ 
the savages eat him. They'd got up a yarn 
on board previous, that the dropping the cask 
over was a plan between him an’ the niggers, 
an’ that there was a line fast to it when it 
went, so that it was hauled in again directly ; 
an’ that they took it ashore in the lighter, an’ 
Josh, too, and paid him the money agreed, 
an’ emptied the cask an’ filled it up with salt 
water, an’ that Josh got drunk before he was 
brought back to the ship. But I knows bet- 
ter, an’ ‘cause why? Here’s a proof of it. 
Why don’t we see no mermaids now, says 
you? ‘Cause ever since they taste] that rum 
an’ liked it so, they’ve been wanting some 
more, an’ the news has spread among ’em all 
over the world; so instead of comin’ up on 
the rocks now an’ singin’ they’re down search- 
in’ all the old wrecks and sunken ships, look- 
in’ for rum-barrels. That’s how ’tis people 
says there ain’t no mermaids now !” 





**But, Fern, how is it the salt water didn’t 


“Yarns, boy; spun you yarns, you mean,” 
said the second officer, turning away with a 
grim smile; ‘‘never say ‘telling stories’ at 
sea.” 





General Miscellany, 


From the Century “Bric-a-Brac.” 
“AH, BI JEUNEBSBSE SAVAIT!” 


BY A. ©. GORDON, 





Had youth but known, some years ago, 
That freckle-faced small girls could grow, 
In most astounding way, 
To lovely women, in whose eyes 
The light a man most longs for lies — 
Ah, si Jeunesse savait! 


Had youth but known—my youth, I mean 
That you would walk as regnant queen 
Of hearts in this new day— 
That eltin locks could change to curls 
Softer than any other girl’s— 
Ah, si Jewnesse savait! 


Ilad youth but known the time would come 
When I should stand, abashed and dumb, 
With not one word to say, 
Before you, whom, in days gone by, 
I'd tease until you could but ery- 
Ah, si Jeunesse savait! 


I little dreamed, in those old days, 

Of undeveloped winning ways 
To wile men’s hearts away— 

When, wading in the brook with you, 

I splashed your best frock through and through— 
Ah, si Jeunesse savait! 


Your pretty nose—uh! there’s the rub 

I used to laugh at once as ‘*snub,” 
Is now nee retrousse; 

Upon the one time brown bare feet 

You wear French kids now, trim and neat 
Ah, si Jeunesse savait! 


The brief kilt skirt, the legs all bare, 
‘The treckled face, the tangled hair— 
There things have passed away ; 
You are a woman now, full grown, 
With lovers of your very own 

Ah, si Jewnesse savait! 


You'd plead to be my comrade then, 

With tearful big brown eyes—Ah, when, 
My winning, winsome May, 

Will words like these your lips atween 

Come back again? No more, | ween! 
Ah, si Jeunesse savait! 


Time turns the tables. It is meet, 
Doubtless, that I here at your feet 
Should feel your sceptre’s sway— 
Should know you hold me ‘neath your heel 
Should love you, and should—well, should feel 
Ah, si Jeunesse savait! 





ENGLISH AND AMERICAN VEGE- 
TABLES. 

The reappearance on our tables of seakale 
and asparagus—our only two eatable green- 
stuffs—naturally raises once more the peren- 
nial question, Why have we in England no 
vegetables ? To doubt the fact is impossible 
—at least to anybody who knows what real 
vegetables are like. ‘*Sir,” said an American 
stranger at a restaurant in the Strand one 
day, ‘‘Sir, this is the one thing you can raise 
in your country and we can't raise in ours—a 
mutton chop; but then you never tasted 
green peas in all your life.” That antithesis 
puts the great vegetable question in a nut- 
shell. It is impossible in the same country 
to have good meat and good vegetables. For 
the best beef and mutton are a product of the 
soft, tender English greensward, which only 
exists in a few countries along the Atlantic 
seaboard of Europe, and owes its origin to 
the constant rainfall. 

The same causes which give us good meat, 
however, deny us in England the possibility of 
good fruit and vegetables. For while the 
herbage requires copious rain, the fruits, 
seeds, pods, flowers, buds and other miscella- 
neous objects which we class from the culi- 
nary point of view as vegetables all require 


of them. Our only good vegetables, are such 
as very young rhubarb, seaksle, asparagus 
and celery, which are the blanched sprouting 
shoots of perennial plants. These mostly 
come in spring time, and as they are none the 
worse, or even all the better, for a little 
wholesome soaking, they manage to survive 
our climate well enough in the longrun. But 
most other vegetables are more or less fruity 
in their nature; and really to taste these one 
must go to America or Italy—for choice the 
first. 

Of thoroughgoing fruity vegetables—euch 
as the tomato—we in England know nothing 
We never have sun enough to ripen them 
properly ; and even with all the appliances of 
modern gardeners, they never get thoroughly 
red and soft throughout in our gardens as they 
do in the open air under a Canadian or Italian 
sky. They always have a half-green taste, 
and are wholly lacking in the true rich tomato 
flavor. Indeed, the tinned American speei- 
mens, though tasting of the solder of course, 
are better savored after all than our poor 
starved sunless English things. As to purple 
egg-fruit and green chow-chows, we know 
them not at all; while the profusion of rich 
red-fleshed watermelons and primrose-skinned 
squashes and golden pumpkins in a Massachu- 
setts market would astonish Covent (:arden, 
and set some nascent Turner to work with al! 
the pigments on his palette to try his band at 
a new and many-colored subject. These 
things require the sun to ripen them, and we 
see his face here as arule for some two and 
a half hours weekly, as duly registered at 
Glynde Place, Lewes. Then, again, there are 
the winter cherries, the aweet potatoes, and, 
best of all earthly vegetables, green Indian 
corn, eaten off the cob with fresh butter, and 
likest to nectar of all mortal delicacies. As 
for pulse generally, our beans are all stringy ; 
we have neither the variety nor the tenderness 
of the American bean. Our peas have some 
good points—for English peas; but they are 
not half so large, or luscious, or melting, 48 
American peas. They take too long growing, 
and have got old and hard before they are big 
enough to pick. The delicious crinkly eatable- 
pod pea would be impossible here; it would 
have got tough and sinewy a month before it 
was ready for cooking. We grow buck- 
wheat to feed our pheasants, but it never 
ripens as it ought, and buckwheat pancakes at 
breakfast will doubtless be an unknown luxury 
with us forever. 

In the matter of leafy vegetables we can do 
a little better, but not enough to boast about. 
We are strong in salads; our climate pro- 
vides us with plenty of fresh green lettuce, 
and plenty of slugs, too, to bide in its re- 
cesses. But endive does not flourish; it 1s & 
scrubby-looking plant in England ; though we 
make up for it in cresses and the lesser salad 
stuffe. Our roots, too, are good; who will 
deny the British farmer the glory of his tur- 
nips, bis beets and his mangold-wurzel ? 
When it comes to edible tlowers, however, we 
are hopelessly left in the lurch. Our top ar- 
tichokes are the hardest and poorest in the 
world; they contain a maximum of fibrous, 
uneatable bract and a minimum of soft, 
starchy pulp. Inthe south of France, Italy 
and America you can often eat the whole 
flower-head, choke and all; in England you 
can only extract a pitiful pittance of a soft 
mouthful off the base of each great leathery 
scale. It would be impossible to dress Eng- 
lisn artichokes in fried butter as they do so 
deliciously at Florence ; one might as well eat 
fried boots. Our cauliflowers and brocoli are 
not nearly as good as the American; they are 
neither so white nor so delicate in flavor. 
We can grow cucumbers (under glass,) be- 
cause cucumbers are eaten green; but what a 
miserable farce are our vegetable marrows ! 
What is true of vegetables is even more true 
of fruits. ‘Io be sure our English hot-house 
grapes are the best in the world; but for 
strawberries, raspberries, currants, goose- 
berries, plums and cherries we must go to 
America. Our peaches are a success; our 
apples are a national failure; and our pears 
are a standing insult to the human intelli- 

ence. But we may at least congratulate 
ourselves that with the aid of glass and stoves 
we can obtain beat and light enough to grow 
the best pineapples in the world at the mod- 
erate price of one guinea apiece. In Jamaica 
they usually sell at two for three halfpence.— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 





THE BEST THE CHEAPEST. 


In a fit of desperation, says a correspond- 
ent, I went the other day down to Chinatown, 
which is another name for the lower end of 
Mott street, in search ofaservant. I went 
into one of the groceries, and a grave and 
reverend Chinaman, who looked as if he had 
the wisdom of centuries and the concentrated 
cunning of a thousand foxes twisted up in his 
pigtail, eyed me from behind his round gog- 
gles, and asked me my errand. ‘“‘I wanta 
servant.” ‘*You want China boy?” ‘You 
want China boy for do cookee?” ‘Yes, and 
anything else he’s asked to do.” ‘How 
much you give?” ‘*Whatever is right.” 
That phrase seemed to please him. His eyes 
twinkled, and he continued: ‘I get you 
China boy—you pay $30 month.” ‘Too 
much.” ‘You pay him $30 month? Why 
not? You pay Melican girl $15 month. 
One China boy worthtwo Melican girl. Meli- 
can girl put hair in pie. China boy no put 
hair in pie. Melican girl she make man come 
into your house. China boy he make no man 
come into your house. You pay Melican girl 
$15 month, she eat $20 month; you pay 
China boy $30 month, he eat $4 month. 
You pay Melican girl $15 month, and Meli- 
can girl boss. You pay China boy $30 
month, and you boss. You all glad pay 
China boy $30 month by and by. China al 
ask $40 then.” ‘Old man,” I said sadly, 





“you are right; it is worth $15 a month to be 


ex-Major—or, as he would say, Meejor— of 
Her Majesty’s service. In point of fact he 
served in a regiment of Irish militia, and then 
crossed the Atlantic to take a berth in the 
customs department. This, however, does 
not prevent him trom descanting at length up- 
on his startling experiences in India, the 
Crimea and various other parts of the world, 
whenever he can obtain an audience. An- 


the old English yeoman was remarkable, Gen. 
F., visited Canada not long ago, and a party 
of prominent politicians, aware of their fellow- 
failing, contrived a meeting between them at 
dinner, where the conversation speedily be- 
came animated and tock the direction of per- 
sonal adventure. 

‘‘Very remarkable, indeed!” observed the 


the party told an anecdote of an escape from 
an infuriated buffalo; ‘tin fact, it reminds me 
of a most singular occurrence that heppened 
to myself in India. Hem! It was about 
1847, and the Forty-eleventh—the ‘fighting 
Forty-eleventh,’ as it was called—was sta- 
tioned at Cundelbund, up in the Bogomaroo 
country, when one day a delegation of head- 
men came in to ask the Colonel Sahib to al- 
low one of his oflicers to go with them and 
kill a royal Bengal man-eater that had been 
infesting their district tor years. It wasa 
very lonely, out-of-the-way place, and no Eu- 
ropean had ever visited it, and, being rather 
an adventurous young chap, begad, gentle- 
men, | volunteered for the job and accompa- 
nied the poor natives back through the jungle. 
Well, the eventful day came; they marked 
down the brute in a patch of jungle, and the 
whole able-bodied population turned out with 
tom-toms and mangoes and other musical in- 
struments to make him break cover. The 
way to the jungle was up a mullah—the dried- 
up bed of a mountain ayah—” 

**Dongas, we used to call em in South Af- 
rica,” interjected the Meejor. 

‘Precisely. Well, I was walking in front, 
and a dozen shikarries were following, carry- 
ing my guns, ammunition, hookah, and so on, 
when, gentlemen, we heard a roar like a cata- 
ract, and begad, that royal Bengal man-eater 
came bolting out of the jungle and charged 
down that mullah like a whirlwind. Nineteen 
feet from nose to tail, and as tall as an ele- 
phanc. Begad, the cowardly shikarries gave 
one whoop and cut it, and there was yours 
truly left facing the infuriated beast with no 
other weapon than a bamboo cane. It was 
the tightest place I ever was in; but the hon- 
or of the Caucasian race and the fighting For- 
ty-eleventh was in my bands, and I advanced 
on the brute. About forty feet from me, he 
gathered himself for a spring, and at that mo- 
ment, gentlemen, there came a shot from a 
cluster of plantain palms on the right, and 
that royal bengal man-eater fell dead at my 
feet—shot through the eye.” 

“Very remarkable, indeed.” 

‘But, gentlemen, the remarkable part of 
the story is yet to come. We hurried to that 
clump of trees to see who this marksman 
could be, and not atrace of him could we 
find. The headmen swore by all the incarna- 
tions of Vishnu that no European Sahib had 
ever been in their country, and from that day 
to this | have never known to whom I owed 
my preservation.” 

*‘General,” said the Meejor, solemnly, ‘I 
was the man !” 5 

It was a terrible shock to the General, but 





copious sunlight. That is why we have none | 





he recovered promptly to embrace his pre- 


| server and invite bim, whenever he was pass- 


ing through Cumberland, to stop at Castle 
Carnfelly and see the skin of the royal Bengal 
man-eater, nineteen feet from nose to tail.— 


NV. ¥. World 


BINGLE WOMEN, 


A clever old maid once said that it is was 
far better to be laughed at because you were 
not married, than not to be able to laugh be- 

ause you were. There is sound logic in that. 

It is well for woman to marry it she meets a 
good, true man, who loves her, and whom she 
loves; but if she be not suited, better that 
she remain single. The majority of old maids 
are heiptul, loveable, and sweet tempered, 
and fill their allotted niche as acceptably as 
do their married sisters. Are they not more 
to be honored than they would have been bad 
they merely married tor a home or position ? 
Our young ladies have erron-ous ideas upon 
this subject Chey feel almost disgraced if 
they have arrived at a mature age and are not 
vet able to write Mrs. betore their names. 
Cheir whole ambition is to get a husband, by 
hook or crook; but get him somehow they 
must. Consequently, they take the first man 
that offers himself, whether he reaily suits 
them or not 

Now, girls, do not marry in haste. Get 
the best education possible, help about do- 
d enter upon some trade or 
h you have a taste, and 
labor is always well paid. 
) me repining because you 
cannot see the coming man. If you never 
see him, you can live useful, happy lives. 
You think 1 you had a husband you would 
have a strong arm on which to lean, a sharer 
of sorrow and trouble. Alas! many a slender 
woman bas not only had to stard alone, but 
serve also as a prop forchildren and husband ; 
and very few wives find in their husbands all 
the sympathy and companionship they desire. 
If you are good tor anything you will not be 
hurt by remaining single, neither will you be 
elevated by bee oming ** John’s wife.” Do 
your duty in life, and you will count for one 
in the world whether you are married or 


singie. 


mestic affairs, : 
profession to 
master it SkKiiied 
Don't spend your 











A RAPID CATECHISM. 

One of our readers tells the following 
amusing anecdote: In the year 1878, the An- 
nual Conterence assembled in our place, and, 
as is usual on such occasiéns, the houses of 
the community were thrown open to receive 
those in attendance. Among those entertain- 
ing guests, was Mrs. Jones, and supposing 
her little boy Frankie would be catechised to 
some extent, she settled in her own mind the 
leading questions and appropriate answers, as 
follows: ‘*Well, sir, how are you to-day ?” 
‘Pretty well, I thank you.” ‘*What is your 
name?” ‘Frankie Jones.” ‘tHow old are 
you, Frankie?” ‘*Three years old in June.” 
‘‘Who made you, Frankie?” **God.” ‘*What 
did God make you of, Frankie?” ‘Dust.” 
The day for the convention of Conference ar- 
rived and with itthe corps of ministers, two 
of whom were brought to Frankie's home. 
Frankie was not long in making his appear- 
ance, and ingratiating himself into the good 
graces of the guests, when, sure enough, the 
first question propounded by the good-natured 
minister on whose knee Frankie had almost 
unconsciously seated himself, was: “Well, 
sir, how do you do?” ‘Pretty well, thank 
you—Frankie Jones—three years old in June 
—(God—dust !” responded Frankie without a 
moment’s hesitation, turning bis mother’s 
catechism inside out in an instant, to her utter 
astonishment and mortification, and the 
amazement of his questioner.—J/arper’s Ba- 
zar. 





QurEER Names.—Perhaps the strangest 
feature in the whole history of christenings is 
the fact that parents in humble life should 
have been so often at a loss to invent a name 
for their olive branches. Yet long experience 
has proved that one of the favorite methods 
of choosing a name is that of opening the 
Bible at hazard, and taking the one which 
first catches the eye. This practice is sup- 
posed to account for the prevalence of 
Joshuas, Samuels and Amoses, in country 
villages, a8 compared with much more euphon- 
ious Biblical names which, however, do not 
appear at the head of the page. The device 
has also led to some curious mistakes, such as 
that of the man who, having called his tour 
first sons by the name of the four Evangelists, 
presented the filth to the parson with a re- 
quest to name him ‘* Acts.” 

The idea of referring to books tor a hint of 
this sort has originated some still more quaint 
attempts based on an orthodox though igno- 
rant desire to perpetuate the name of the an- 
cestor. It is thus that honest country folk, 
observing ‘*E Libris H. Smith,” inscribed in 
a book of their greatgrandfathers, have taken 
the young hopeful up to the font with the in- 
tention of having him baptized ‘‘Libris” or 
‘*Elibris,” and altogether refused to be con- 
vinced that the original owner of the book 
was not so christened.— London Globe. 





AVit and Fumor. 


THE CODFISH. 


Mr. Nye’s Tribute to the Qualities of This 
Well-Known Character. 


This tropical bird very seldom wings his 
way so far west as Wyoming. He loves the 
sea breezes and the humid atmosphere of the 
Atlantic ocean, and when isolated in this 
mountain clime pines for his native home. 

The codfish cannot sing, but is prized for 
his beautiful plumage and seductive odor. 

The codfish of commerce is devoid of di- 
gestive apparatus, and is more or less perme- 
ated with salt. 

Codfish on toast is not as expensive as quail 
on toast. 

The codfish ball is made of the shattered 
remains of the adult codfish mixed with the 
tropical Irish potato of commerce. 


other veteran, whose skill with the weapon of 


General, as, by way of a ‘‘starter,” one of 


When he enters our household, we feel bis 
all-pervading presence, like the perfume of 
wood violets or che seductive odor of a dead 
mouse in the piano. 

Friends may visit us and go away to be for- 
gotten with the advent of a new face, but the 
cold, calm, silent corpse of the codfish cannot 
be forgotten. Its chastened influence per- 
meates the entire ranch. It steals into the 
parlor like an unbidden guest, and flavors the 
costly curtains and the high-priced lambre- 
quins. It enters the dark closet and dallies 
lovingly with your swallow-tail coat. It goes 
into your sleeping apartment and makes its 
home in your glove box and your handker- 
chief case. 

That is why we say that it is a solemn thing 
to take the life of a codfish. We would not 
do it. Wewould pass him by a thousand 
times, no matter how ferocious he might be, 
rather than to take his life and have our once 
happy home haunted forever by his unholy 
presence.— The Boomerang. 





Ar a social gathering on Austin avenue not 
long since, the subject of bald heads came up 
for discussion, and it was the subject of gen- 
eral mystification that there are so many more 
baldheaded men than there are women. No- 
body was able to give a reasonable explana- 
tion for this until Colonel Swipes, who is 
balder than a watermelon, and bas buried five 
wives, spoke up. He said it was perfectly 
plain to him why men had less hair on their 
heads than women. He was asked to ex- 
plain, which he did thus: ‘*You see, gentle- 
men, when a man gets mad he pulls bis own 
hair out, and when his wife gets mad she pulls 
out what there is left of it. It isa mystery to 
me how a married man is able to keep a sin- 
gle hair in bis head.”— Texas Siftings. 





A VittaGe schoolmaster, examining a 
reading class, asked the head of the class, 
‘*What is artificial manure ?” ‘*Don’t know,” 
said he, and the same reply was given by four 


and said: ‘Please, sir, it’s the stuff they grow 
artificial flowers in.” 





Is it becoming to me?” asked she, as she 
parades in the costume of 1U0 years ago, be- 
tore the man who is not her lord and master, 
but is her husband. ‘*Yes, my dear,” said he, 
meekly. ‘‘Don't you wish I could dress this 
way all the time?” she asked. ‘*No, my 
dear,” he replied ; **but I wish you had lived 
when that was the style.” 





Tit meanest man on record sent through 
a post-ollice presided over by a woman a 
postal card on which was written: ‘**Dear 
Jack: Hlere’s the details of that scandal.” 
And then the rest was in Greek.—Voston 
Post. 


day. ‘*Well, now, all feet ain’t alike,” was 
the reply. ‘*My father’s feet are longer than 
my mother’s.” 








‘“‘What building is that ?” asked a stranger 
of a boy, pointing to a school-house. **Th ; 
said the boy. ‘‘Why, that’s a tannery’ 


And he feelingly rubbed his back as he passec 
67 
on. 


“Some people,” save Alphonse Karr, ‘tare 
always finding ta a ature for fj g 
thorns ses; I always thank ber for put 
ting roses thorns 
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Vegetine 
Purifies the Blood, Renovates 
and Invigorates the | 
Whole System. | 


lous Humor, Cencerous Humor, 
Cancer! 


You Can Positively be Cured, 
Thousands of Testimonials 
Prove It. 





Scrofulous Humor Cured. 





Boston, Bey . j 
Mr. H. R. Stevens: Dears I have red with 
Scrot is Humor f ven ars, and ald ¢g | 
relief. I ha tried ever ng in the shape of rt 
salves, plasters, ete., but nothing did me any good 1 | 
was from my knees to my ankles one mass of sores. I | 
was advised by Police Officer W. B. Hill to try Vege- | 
tine I commenced last J , is? After taking the 
second bottle I began to get re and the sores t 
heal uy It was final reduced to one large ulcer on 
my right leg, that run so much and looked eo bad that 


muny said I must lose my leg; but after I had taken 





14 bottles of Vegetine my leg was all heal up, and I 
im now as well as ever [ was in my life I consider 
Vegetine the best cleanser and purifier of the blood 
and acvise all who may be suffering{as I have suffered, 
to give it atria HENRY T. SMITH, 

50 Utica Street, Boston, Mass 


mothers; for it gives them strength, quiets their 


VEGHTINE 


SPRINC MEDICINE. 
Vegetine is Sold by all Druggists. 
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FOOD 
FOR BLOOD, BRAIN AND 
NERVES. 


y tv"A SUPERIOR NUTRITIVE MEDI- 
¥ICINE, RICH IN PHOSPHATES AND NOT 
A CHEAP, ALCOHOLIC DRINK..4}3 Highly 
recommended by Chemists and Physicians as 
A POSITIVE TONIC, ALWAYS 
ACCEPTAGLE AND RELIABLE, 
as it does not stimulate the brain or irritate 
the system and leave deleterious effects. On 
the contrary, it furnishes just that which ig 
necessary to the brain, strengthens and quieta 
the nerves, purifies the heart's blood, and 
thereby makes only the best flesh, bone and 
muscle. ¢#@ It works wonders, curing 
NERVOUS and GENERAL DEBILITY, 
MALARIA, DYSPEPSIA, INSOMNIA. 
uces@ healthy action of the Liver and 
Kidneys, fortifying the item against the 
tic influences, and will be found in- 
valuable in te pe bronchial diffi- 
——. DELICATE FEMAL SING 
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WHEAT co., 
Office 19 Park Place, New York City. 
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SKIN DISEASES» 
Cured by Dr. Frazier’s Magic Ointment. 


Cre AS IF BY MAGIC, PIMPLES, 

Black Heads or Grubs, Blotches and Eruptions 
on the face, leaving the skin clear, healthy and beauti 
ful. Also cures Itch, Salt Rheum, Sore Nipples, Sore 
Lips, old, obstinate Ulcers and Sores, &c. 


SKIN DISEASES. 


#e~ The first and only positive cure for skin diseases 
ever discovered. 

Jobn Cromer, Esq., Tionesta, Forest Co., Pa., suf- 
fered for 12 years from a skin disease, which appeared 
on his head. He employed many physicians and used 
numerous remedies, =~ they all failed to effect a cure. 
Dr. FRAZIER’s MAGIC OINTMENT was recommended 
tohim. He tried it and one box effected a complete 
cure. This is but a sample of the many testimonials 
which we have of the marvelous cures which have been 
wrought by Dr. FRAZIER’s MAGIC OINTMENT. 


For Blind, Bleeding, Itching or Ulcerated Piles Dr. 
WILLIAM’s INDIAN PILE OINTMENT is a sure cure. 
Price $1.00, by mail. For sale by Druggists. 


HENRY & CO., Sole Propr’s, 
eoplt 62 Vesey St., New York. 
AGENTS! AGENTS! AGENTs! 
GEN. DODGES' bran’ new book, just published, entitled 


THIRTY-THREE YEARS 


AMONG 
OUR WILD INDIANS 


is the grandest chance ever offered to you. Introduction by 
GEN. SHERMAN. This Superbly [Mustrated, First class and 
Thrilling work outsells all others 10 to 1, and is the fastest sel- 
ling book ever published Agents average 10 te 20 orders a day. 
717th thousand in press. Pirst class AGENTS WANTE 





xclusive Territory and Extra Terms given. Send for eirculare 


io A. D. WORTHINGTON & CU., Hartford, Conn. 
ly10 


A YEAR and expenses to agents. 
Outfit free. Address P. Oo. 
VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 35 


——————___ 





5 Chromo, Shells, Comic, Roses, Scrolls, &c. cards, 








other boys; but a precocious youngster, not | 
yet in his teens, was equal to the occasion, | 


cip'es only, of simple 
crotin from Black ¢ 
Cramp Bark, Senecin fro 
Unicorn Root, 





| and stomachic acid, renews the bloos 
subtle speed upon the nervous anc 
gives healthful vigor to the whole system 

A few testimonials from our volume The full 
dresses will be furnished to any inquirer, and are 
guaranteed truthful and genuine 

Mre. W., Boston ctor 


“Tiere are twelve inches in a foot,” said | 
a teacher to a bright little Trojan the other | 











Vegetine is a great panacea for our aged fathers and 50 
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nerves, and gives them nature's swect sleep 25 
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What Dracut, MAss. 

Messrs. C.1. Hoop& Co., 
Lowell, Mass.: 

a Dear Sirs—I have suf- 
, , tered from kidney com- 
Man Did ylaint and biliousness for 
Rtteen years oot ape 

: everything and never go 
with any rood . Last January, 
before Ll commenced tak- 
i 4 ing Hoop’s SARSAPARIL- 
Kidne Y LA everything late bloat 
ed me all up, pain in my 
c ‘omplain € chest and arms, headache 
and dizzy 1 could nod 
get up without feeling weary and all faggec 
out. Many mornings I was obliged to lie 
down on the lounge. Todo any work seem- 
ed almost impossible. Have taken two bot- 
thes. The baekache, dizziness, pain In my 
chest and arms, and that feeling of intense 
weariness are all gone. I ean eat anything 
and it does not press me at all. Feel nna 
like work; in fact, like a new man an 
heartily recommend Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA, 
and hope all who desire to Know anything 
about it will come to me and ask what 1 

think of it. Very truly yours, 
JONATHAN J. COBURN. 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


Works through the blood, regulating, toning 
and invigorating all the functions of the body. 


Sold by druggists. Price $1, or six for $5. 
¢.1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 





Or tne same remedy as a liquid. 


MME, AUGUSTA HEALEY’S 


Vegetable Tonie Cordial. 


Is Posttive Anti-Pain for Woman. 


During 16 years names of good and noble women, 
from nearly every State in the Union, give grateful 
acknowledgment of its cures in all forms of 
Female Weaknesses, many of which had been treated 
in vain for months and years before its use 
record, however, and established reputation have 
| been won in Boston, where its proprietors are well 

known and respected. Made from the active prin 
t#, herbs and seeds: Ma 
ssh Root. Viburnine from 
n Life Root, Aletrine from 
and others equally extolled in medical 
works and by regular physicians as valuable agents in 
cure of woman's diseares, this skilfully com 
pounded remedy restores every uterine function to 
healthful activity, and removes every local weakness 
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and pain he Cordial is particularly recommended 
as effectual in immediately relieving periodical suffer 
ing, Backache, Intense Pain, Cramps and Spasms, 
and to allay nausea and morning tickness, with bene 


to mother and child. It is an unsury 





vital 





ronic weakness, without permanent benefit, which 
ir remedie« have rem ed 

Mre. G tor i Healey'’s Tonic Pills 
ed me fror sick i, upon which I had lain he 











[.. 3 St., F Healey’s Ton Pill 
¢ prover most wonderful remedy in remo 
hronic weakness. I ald not have believed it 
re I i i 
Mrs. M, # reliable Roxbury lady: Healev's Tor 

[a rupli lisplacement of 
etal z kuow of many others whom tl 
Mrs . yer’ Hea 
e 4 t w re uterine 
a ¢ ‘ , been 
reate ears © p 
Mrs Kas I hink Hea 
el I y f women 
P ar 
a St., I nds w 
eg 4 a have 
Mrs. = West end, Boston: I have re mmended 
ur remedies t r 20 people, and in every case the 
1cce ae as been wondert No «uttering woman can 
afford * re te ng one torm of th 
4 ur r adies and weaknesses 
t I , wew 
rex] s ‘ per box « 
tor? re tamp answered by lady 
I priet r send tor Valuable pamphlet Addr 
F. THAYER & CU., 15 Temple P'1., Boston, 


ap | Affords instant relief and perma- 


PH A Lins 


NERVOUS COMPLAINTS Ser imp at once for 
pamphlets containing positive proofs 


bu your Druggist, i ible, if not, we will 
a ceipt of rice ye per box; 
H. F. THAYER & CO.,, 
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GARDENERS 
NURSERYREN 


IMPLEMENTS 


Philadelphia Lawn M 
Cahoor s 


FARMERS Tt #tohave good tools and seeds, 


Be dost see) Sower, | WE ARE THE 
at so ? 


SOLE 
: WESTERN 
» Gar AGENTS. 
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We WARRANT everything as represented, 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CO. 


SEEDS AND IMPLEMENTS, 


I r 1Ca rue sent fr 
CHICAGO, ILL. oicnaie and erat. ROCHESTER, N.Y, 
lyeop2 





LA DOW’S JOINTED PULV 
ING DISC HARROW 


progressive farmers eye, 
le farm implement ever p> 

No other form of harrow has ever 1 
universal favor, and no other wil! 80 th 
verize und prepare the soil for sowing 
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Send for latest descriptive circular 
EVERETT 

43 South Market st, Boston, 
Sole Manufacturers for the New 


BLANCHA 


Five sizes made for Family 






the best workmanship 
cient, convenient and dural: 
THE STANDARD CHURKNS ©} 

Inquire of the nearest 


“BLANCHARD CHURN,” and if he has 
send postal for Prices and Descriptive « 

THE INVENTORS ANIL SOLE 
PORTER BLANCHAKD's SONS, ¢ 


GET THE BEST _ 


We are now ready to offer to Dairymey 
Trade, a HAND BUTTER WORKER 
the principle of direct and powers 
of rolling, grinding, or sliding upon t 


will certainly, quickly and easily 
buttermilk, and which does not and 
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CREAM 


USON Mfg. Co., Burlington, 
xk KA K * / 





“WALLINCFORD’'s 


GARGET CURE! 


Cures GARGET IN CATTL 


*hronie 
Ita beat 
this valuable medicine. it 
: of Garget, Kernels in Teats 
Stringy Substances, Bunches in Ray 


or Sediment in Milk, and all othe: dise 


For sale by Druggiets and ( 


PORD's, which is patented 


W. W. WHIPPLE & €0., Proprictors 
PORTLA 


Cooley Creamers, 
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ed Y years for a severe 





VERMONT FARM MACHINI 
Premium on butter at 
1881, awarded to that made | 


EVERETT & SMALL, £ 

















CRATEFUL-COMFORTIAC, 


EPPS’S COCOA 














CEPHALINE | 





sic a 
tion may be gradually built 
to resist every tendency 


ent cure for NERVOUS, BILIOL 
nent " rNEE 8, BILI ” maladies are floating around usr 


PEMA MEAS BE ond SICK HEADACHES, DYS 
Meat PEPSIA, EPILEPSY, PARALY 
SIS, HEART DISEASES, NER 
VOUS PROSTRATION, SLEEP 
LESSNESS, TREMORS and all 


many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves we 


iling water or milk 


JAMES EPPS & CO, 
tS 1 London, England 





STABLE MANURE, 
Wood Ashes and Other Fertilizers 


Constantly on hand and for seule at the 
w 


Corner of A and Congress Streets 
SOUTH BOSTON, MAss 


DR, E, KNIGHT, 


Physician and 0 


New Treatment of the Eye « 


Cataracts, Color Blindness, Doub!) 
and All Obstructions Removwed 
out Instruments or Pain. 
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PYKE'S BEARD ELIXIR 
forces hurareut Masteche, Wh 
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ond postpaid 25 conta, 2 
0., Sole Agt's, Palatine, 11, 


lsteow4 
$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out- 

fitfree. Addres H. HALLETT & Co., Port. 
land, Maine. 520517 


HORTHAND<"s; roughly taught 
} , by mail or personaiy 
ituations procured for pupile when compete: t 
end for cireular W.G. OHAFFER, Oswoce, S r 
$2t48 


BUTTER WORKER 


Most Effective and Convenient 


steow6 JOS, BRECK & SONS, Agents, Boston, Mass 


Russ WATER! WATER 
"> Q RUST’S EAGLE 
Wer 


 Well-Drilling Machine, 
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With English Steel Bits, 


PRicE and full description. 
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FECT © (c) 
EWING MACHINE. -— 


« ACHI 
DUNion SQUAREN Y. thickeD 
ORANGE MASS. OR ATLANTA 6 





A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily mad 
$72 Costly Outfit free. Address TRUK A Co., 
Augusta, Maine. S205 1e 


Cancers checked in a few 
knife, plaster, or harsh means 
ings, Piles, Dyspepsia, Scald He 
Palsy, Fits, Rheumati 
Liver Diseases cured in half the tia 
expense of any other treatment 
eradicated from the 
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on, 10 cts. CLINTON BROS., Clintonviile 





Steel Plate and Pearl Chromo Cards (half each 
name or, 10c. 14 packs $1.00. $50 given to best 
Agent. Full particulars with firet order. NATION. 
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New Goods never before introduced f 
Terms that can’t be beat : 


~ REID’S 


be convinced that we are det 
PRINTING €0. Northford ¢ 


ANY MAN, WOMAN OR CHILD 
“ending us an order with Postal Orde f 

Bank draft for the tollowing goods, viz 

12 ex.qual.Steel Garden Trowel 


Steel Strawberry Forks, 
Bronzed Ladies Sete, 4 p'ces,5\ 
will receive two each extra; or, can ded 
of the amount from their remittanc: 
sion. Send us $1.05 for sample of eac 
ward same by mail or express, f 


. . ‘oO Ek’ 7 s 
is the easiest handled, fastest work- CO., MILLER’s FaLis, Mass. 


ing, requires one-third less power 
Q) than any other, and is Guaran- 
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\ & and all our Improved Attachments, 
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teed to cut the hardest rock 
in New England or elsewhere. 
Send for Circulars, giving Low 
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of our new price list, & Illus" 
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VENS BROLIERS, Northicre, ( 
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I WARRANT ONE BOTTLE A PERF! 
for all the worst forms of PILES, ) 
worst cases of LEPROSY, SCROFULA 


TISM, KIDNEYS, DYSPEPSIA, CATARRH, 8 
diseases of the SKIN and BLOOD 1 ttle 





ing its wonderful cures, 
Central Wharf, Boston. Sent by Exy 


TARTLING 
DISCOVERY! 


LOST MANHOOD RESTORE 

A victim of youthfui imprudence cansing | 
trre Decay, Nervous Debility ho 
having tried in vain every 
covered a simple self cure, which he will 
his fellow-sufferers, addrese J. HM. 
43 Chatham St., XN. ¥ 

















50 All Chromos, elegant designs, Bouc uet, Good. 
J luck, &c., name on, in case, 10c. E. H. PARDER 
Fair Haven, Ct. 26046 | 


NERVE AND BRAIN DISEASES: 


Dr. E.C. WeEST’s NERVE AND BRAIN TRE ATMES! 
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THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


The onty establishment making a SPECIA 
R R E HOUSES 


BUSINESS of ROSES. L 
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